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HALLOWEEN. 


BY ASTLEY HW. BALDWIN 


All Sainte’ Eve! And by the croes-etones of the 
daily growing brook, 

Swelling with the rains of Autemp, in « put 
bough-covered nook 

Katie listens in the twilight—foolish beart! 
that she may hear 

The footsiep of a lover who is growing far too 
dear. 


For she thinkse—so says the legend —on the night 
of Halloween 

That the man to be her husband will by her 
bright eyes be seen, 

If she eats a mellow apple, o'er ber shoulder 
throws a look, 

And waits for his forthcoming by the cross 
stones of the brook. 


And she knows that black-eyed Robin passes 
nightly by thie way— 

Ab, were he to ask the question, Kate would 
never say him nay! 

Foolish, fovlish little maiden, e’er to dream 
that, if she wait 

By the brookside in the twilight, she ean mould 
the will of Fate 


To ber own long-dreamed-of wishes! 
that may never be! 

It is not by vain longings we can shape our | 
destiny ; 

Fortune's emiles are far too fickle—they are 
never to be bought, 

Though the wish with youths and maidens is 
the father to the thought. 

i 


GENTLEMAN DICK; 


OR, 


The Cruise of the Dolphin! | 


No, girl, 





A Stery ef Seenes and Adventures 
im the Nerth Pacific. 


By Captain Clewline. 


{This serial was commenced in No. 13, Vol. 64. 

k numbers cain be obtained from all news- 

wealerse throughout the United States, or direct 
from this office.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BATTLE WITH 


RATA, 


Dick understood his danger in an in- 
stant, and prepared himself for the worst. 
Catching up a stone which lay at his 
feet, a part of the ballast, he hurled it into 
the midst of the advancing host with a 
loud shout, which he made as terrible as 
he could. There was a confused scam- 
pering at that sudden and unknown 
sound, and not a rat was left upon the 
scene. Dick at once turned down his 
lamp, for he held that as a last resort. | 
Should the oil give out before he was | 
taken out of the hold, there was little 
hope for him. He turned it down, but | 
not so low that it went out, and sat down 
again, with a large stone in each hand, 
for he knew that when their first panic 
was over the rats would return to the | 
attack. 

The Norway rat is not the sneaking | 
and degenerate species which lurks about 
old buildings, and flies so rapidly at the 
approach of man, They are only seen 
on ships, and are very large and fierce, 
A man attacked by them in the dark has | 
little chance of life. In the end they 
will kill him and tear him to pieces, 
Dick Fenton had heard so many stories 
of the ferocity of the ship rat that he 
knew the terrible danger which threat- 
ened him, and grew sick at heart for a 
moment, and then his bold spirit came to 
his aid. 

“Tlifight them,’’ he muttered through 
his set teeth, ‘‘and if 1 can't beat I'll 
die game. I hope God will forgive my 
sins, for | am young to die in this way.” 

Perhaps Dan Forsythe had not thought 
of the danger to which he exposed his 
roaee prisoner when he left him in the 
10ld of the ship, He was not wicked 
enough to wish him to die in this horri- 
ble way, and had supposed that the light 
would be a protection. But -he forgot 
that the Dolphin had lain for a long time 
in harbor, and had only been in change 
of the harbor guard, and that during 
that time nothing of an edible nature 
had been carried on board until within 
the last week, and most of this was out 
of the reach of the animals. Hence they 
were mad with hunger, and more dan- 
gerous thanever. Groping about among 
the ballast Dick found a piece of weal 
about three feet long and two inches 
wide—a capital weapon in such a fray as 
this. Thrusting his hand into his 
eae. he felt a paper, which, to his de- 
ight, he found to contain gunpowder. | 
He had bought it that day for a fowling- 
piece, which he meant to try upon the 
snipe, and had forgotten it until pow. | 

“T’ll give them a surprise party when 
they come again,” he thought. ‘* Let's 
see if I can make a slow-match."’ 

He took cut his pocket-handkercuief, 
which he tore into strips. Taking one | 
of these, he daubed it with gunpowder, 
after he had wet the rag in spittle. In 
this way he made a slow-match nearly a 
yard in . Scooping out a place in 
the ballast he laid the powder in a shal- 
low track about ten feet in length, laid 
his slow-match and waited. 

He was just iv time, for the gleaming 





eyes of rats could be seen as they 
crept up toward him, sharp squeals of 
rage and impatience coming from the 


more ravenous among them. They 
seemed to be without number, but Dick 
was reckless now, and he lighted his 
match. At the first gleam of the lucifer 
the rats halted, but only for a moment, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
! 


| Forsythe, 


“I'll give them a surprise party,’’ said Bick. . . 


and they came ov, seeing nothing to | 


frighten them in that little spot of fire 
running along the ground. The great 
body of rats had reached the long train 
of powder, and were huddled over it 
when the fire reached the charge in the 
trench. Dick was literally stunned by 


| the shock, and fell back upon the bal- 


last. A bright flame leaped up, in the 
midst of which he col see the rats 
going up into the air horribly singed and 
maimed, The destruction was awful, 
and Dick was appalled by the work of 
his hands. A dense, fetid smoke filled 
the place, and he found it difficult to 
breathe, but he raised himself, turned on 
his light, and looked about him. 

Tweuty or thirty rats were in sight, 
dead or dying, and many others, with 
scarcely a hair on their bodies, were 
sneaking away to their hiding places. 
But, to his surprise, a great mass of the 
horrible creatures, who had not been in- 


| jured, were tearing at the dead, and a 


still greater number were advancing to- 


' ward him with wollish eyes. 


They seemed bent upon vengeance for 
their slaughtered companions, and Dick 
caught the stick to defend himself, utter- 
ing a loud shout to scare them back. 
But they came on in spite of the light, 
their eyes gleaming brightly and their 
white teeth showing. They seemed to 


—s on 


\ 4 


£ 
oS a ° ae 


| and struck, 


the prostrate form, wriggling and seream- 
ing. Dick Fenton was conquered! 


CHAPTER V. 
PHILIP 





FENTON AT ‘HOME, 


The man who had conspired with 
younger brother did not return to the 
“Ship” until nearly midnight, and then 
his flushed face and excited eyes showed 
that he had been drinking deeply. Le 
went into the office of the hotel and asked 





the clerk if his brother had gone up to 


| his room, 
| J have not seen him since he went 


| 


| after tea, and staid two hours. 


jsuceéss of his brutal plot against 


be utterly fearless, and were led on by a | 


gray old patriarch, as large as two com- 
mon rats, who marshaled his forces as a 
general leads his soldiery. They filed 
off to the right and left, intending to 
take him in the front and inthe rear, but 
Dick knew that this would not do, and 
he darted to the mainmast, against 
which he placed his back and waited for 
the attack. 

They came at him with fury,%and a 
strange battle began in the hold of the 
ship. Trampling his assailants under 


‘his feet, striking them down with the 


heavy club, he destroyed them by scores 
Still they swarmed about him, and all 
the slain did not seem to diminish their 
number in the least. He felt their sharp 
teeth meet in his lower limbs again and 
again, and the torture was dreadful; but 
he fought on, almost against hope, pray- 
ing even as he struck, for Dick Fenton 
had learned to pray, boys, and was not 
asiamed of it. In an hour like this we 
remember the prayers we learned at our 
mother’s knee 

But he set his teeth and fought on, 
and at every blow his enemies fell. He 
felt himself growing weak, and uttereda 
ery of agony and despair. Remember 
how young he was, and how little he 
thought of such a fate when he came on 
board the Dolphin under the care of Dan 
Even while he prayed for 
himself he found it hard to forgive the 
man who had brought him tw this. 
What if he had known the rea) author of 
his miseries—his own brother ” 

Still he struck, but his blows grew 
weaker, and seemed to fall mechanically. 
He uo longer hoped, but only struggled 
to sell his life dearly. They were swarm- 
ing all about his person, clinging to his 
clothing, and he had barely strength to 
tear them off and fling them down upon 
the ballast. 

Would any one know his fate’ Would 
Dan Forsythe dare, after he found his 
man ‘orm, to tell the others that he 
had left a boy, who never harmed him, 
to die such a death as this? Let us do 
Forsythe the justice to believe that he 


hurried to the rescue in an instant if he 
had known it. 


| the Dolp 


‘did not dream of this, and would have | 


out with Dan Forsythe, the first mate of 
the Dolphin, early in the afternoon,” 
replied the clerk. ‘‘ At the same time 
he may be in his room, for 1 was out 
I'll ask 
the bell-boy about it,’’ 

The bell-boy had not seen Dick Fen 
ton, as a matter of course, and Philip 
Fenton, assuming an expression of fear, 
ran up to hus room and remained there 
for some moments, chuckling over the 
his 
brother, Then he came down and started 
out men in search of the boy, while he 
ran down to the wharf, and peered out 
into the gloom to ascertain if the what 
ship still lay at her anehon Aw he 
gazed he saw white sails just disappea: 
ing in the gloom, and knew that the 
Dolphin was sailing on her three years 
cruise, His heart gave a wild throb, for 
he felt that the boy was out of his way 
forever, for Dan Forsythe would earn 
that two thousand dollars even at the 
expense of crime. He ran about like a 
madman, and offered a great reward to 
the men whom he met if they would find 
his brother. 

** Dye mean the lad who went out to 
n with Dan Forsythe?’ asked 
one of these men, 

“Yes, yer; a fine looking boy, tall 
enough to be of age, although lg mm only 
sixteen. Did you see him?’ 

**Messmate,’’ said the man, svlemnly, 
“vo home as soon as you like, and three 
years from now come back to New Bed 
ford and meet the Dolphin when she 
comes into port; for, as sure as 1 live, 
that there boy never left the ship after 
he landed on her decks." 

* Why should they keep him ?"’ gasped 
Philip. ** He could bo of no use to them.”’ 

“Don't you believe it. I was plying 
about in my boat, and I saw him go aloft 
like an old salt, and slide down a back 
stay to the deck. Old Tom Manning 
may have taken a fancy to him; or, per 
haps he wanted to go, and kept out of 
sight until the ship sailed. Anyhow, 
that there boy has gone in the Dolphin, 
you may bet your life." 

“It may be so,” said Fenton, in a 
musing tone. “He was always erazy 
about going to sea, amd | am afraid he 
has given me the slip. 

* There is one thing | will say, sir, 
said the man; *‘he has made a gixxl 
choice of a ship and captain, for old Tom 
isarare good navigator, and what we 
call a lucky captain—never lost a ship 
yet, and always comes home full to the 
hatches. He will use the boy well, you 


Se 

treacherous brother kept up the 
appearance of search throughout the 
night, auf Beemed to come tw the con 
clusion at last that the boy had really 
gone to sea, and could not be heard from 








“Sy 


A br 


| 


| 
| 


Dan Forsythe for the kidnapping of his | 


\) NY 


the ballast, while his enemies leaped upon | Boston, and reached it early in the day 


and at once hurried out of the city to his 
mother's home in the suburbs, he wasa 
beautiful place, this country seat of the 
Fentons. The family consisted of the 





Dick raised niw hand for the last blow, | in years, ifiudeed he ever came back, | driver incited to speed by the 
He fell upon his face among | He took the first train for his home in| extra pay, 


) 
.) 
. x 
\ 
\ 


Aw 


\ 
\ 


Game leaped up, in the midst of which he could see 
ing up inte the air. 


They came di 
Charlestown at a rattling pace, drew 
up before the door of an unpretentious 
house in the suburbs, Yet this house, 
which looked like the residence of a 
well-to-do ertisan, was occupied by Rich 


widowed mother, Philip, Richard and | ard Fenton, Senior, the uncle of the 
Grace, the.latter a beautiful girl of four. | Fenton children, and a man whose pro- 


teen. As Philip —— out of the car- 
riage at the front of the house, Grace 
came flying down the walk to meet him, 
looking very much surprised to think 
that he had arrived so soon, 

*T thought you intended to stay for a 


| 


mons in Philadelphia, Phil?’ she said, | 


“Ww hy, 
hide in 
after 


turning up her lips for a kiss 
where is Dick’ You need not 
the carriage, sirrah! If | come 


| you, it will be all the worse for you.”’ 


* Dick is notin the carriage, Grace,” 
said Philip, gravely. ‘Where ismother?”’ 

“She went to the city this morning on 
a visit to Lnele Richard, who wanted to 
nee her very much."’ 

* Hold on, driver,” said Philip, as the 
cabman turned his horses; °* 1] am yoing 
back with you,”’ 

“Something dreadful has come to our 
Dick!’ eried Grace “Don't think te 
leave me here, Vhal, if you go tothe city 
1 must go with you, and hear what @he 
trouble is. is Dick dead? what hes hap 
pened?” 

* For all L know, Dick is as happy as 
you or | Ile has run away, and sailed 
on board a whale ship for the North 
Dacitic 

(irace drew a deep breath of reliet 

** Twill never forgive him for not tak 
ing me with him,’’ she paid, ** Wait 
till | wet my hat, I will wo with 
you to the city.’ 

She ran inte the house and quickly re 
appeared, having hastily thrown a light 
shawl 
hat. 
the: very much, both in looks and clpas 

She was open hearted as the day, 
aWeet, 
dearly lowed 
That Dick should run away 
to the North Pacitic, 
er the most natural thing im the world 

** Won't Dek 
things generally, when he hears it, 


and 


about her, aud changed her sun 


Grace resembled her younger bro 


aele 
oloa and 


kine 


ail take a 


consticlingy clispomition 


miventure of any 


yvovaye meertnend te 


L nele rave aml teu 


mated 


Grace, laughing “LT am afrand he will 
break that will which offended you 
much, and make one im your faves 


Dick ought te have asked lis advice bn 
fore he ran away.’ 

“nelle Kichard does not like me, ou 
he would never 
perty tomy younger brother, utterly iy 
noring my Why, you will 
& hundred thousand dellars out of 
the estate, and 1, a half mile 
mh a country Village 
Mmterest in hers 
think of that.’ 

“Tle found out that 
but it was sand that you 
took an unfair advantage lo win 


have yiven such a pre 
existence, 
lave 
race 
I take an 
jockeys; 


name 

brecuense 
races, amd 
you net only bet 
on horse rieces, 
“Deo you beliewe it, Grace 

“What de I know about races? Therm 
Was wanething about bribing the black 
stith whe shel the horses, amd who do« 
tored that poor horse » foot in such «@ 
way that he could not run, and you won 
a large sum of money with a very poor 
howse.”’ 

* You seem to be well informed,’’ said 
Philip, gnawing lis livid lips.“ 1 think 
very little of the man who would tell 
such stories as these to a fellow's only 
niste! ; 

Hy this time the carriage was rolling 
rapidly along the road to the city, the 


| good to his fellow man, 


worty was estimated at a million and a 
Kralf dollars, He was an old bachelor, 
who had given his life to the work of 
making money, aml, as be said, had no 
time to fall in love or meriy. Yet Unele 
Kichard was a noble man, and instead of 


of 
into 


ee ee 


You an AR Go semteet 
ii] ou y, 

that of an bonest and thes Talways 
like to hear. First of all, to put us out 
of 4 in my dear boy dead ?”’ 

oa" 

“Thank God for that; is he injured in 
any way?"’ 

** As far aa l know, he is as well as you 
orl, Unele Richard, if will permit 
me, I will sit down, for f sven went to 
bed last night."’ 

** He seated, be seated,"’ said Mr. Fon- 
ton, quickly. ‘‘I am ashamed to say 
that in my excitement I forgot what was 
due to the claims of ordinary politeness, 
Now then; what ia it?’’ 

** Dick has run away to sea."’ 

‘Hal’ ejaculated Uncle Dick. 

Phili the story from end to end, 
ex} hin sorrow at ~_ &— boy 
go, while the others listened. treach- 
erous brother did not like the look upon 
the face of his uucle. It was teo keon 
and searching, and he seemed to analyze 
every statement as it fel) from the lips 
of the speaker, and from time to time, 
jotted down a word upon a paper which 
lay beneath his hand. 

‘You knew this Forsythe, then ?'’ he 
asked, when the story was done. 

‘Yea; mother knows him, too, for he 
was the son of an old and trusted ser- 
vant.’ 

** What was his character ?"' 

‘IT never heard anything againat it.’’ 

‘*Oh, Phill’ cried Grace. ‘ You know 
that when he came to visit his mother, 
when I was a little girl, he stole some 
silver plate and a bracelet, and father 
would pot prosecute him, because Mra. 
Forsythe was such a good old woman,"’ 

“Grace seems to know something 
againat the character of Forsythe, if you 
do not,"’ said Uncle Richard. ‘ Who 

roposed going on board the Dolphin 
ret?’ 

* Dick himself; he was aying that he 
had never gone over a full whaler 
just as Forsythe came in, spoke of 
itto Dan, who offered to take hin on 
board his ship.”’ 

* Then it was not premeditated on the 
part of Forsythe, you think ?"’ 

Certainly not.”’ 





| 
| 


| 


wasting his great wealth upon a marble 
mansion for himeelf, he used it in doing | 


No needy man, 


| whe could give a good word of himself 


in other respects, ever applied to Riehard 
Fenton in vain, He had built a ‘ Home’ 
for indiyent widows, which he sustained 
from his private purse, He subseribed 
largely to all (rue benevolent purposes, 


| 


but refused utterly tu give a penny to | 


the heathen «broad He cid not quar 
rel with those whose benevolence only 
extended to ¢ bition, PT itacdovcn, and Fejoe 
Inlawacders, but said that he preferred to 
mpm upow heathen with 
Whom he wae pereonally acquamted, 
Lnele HMichard loved his namenake 
better than any other being upon earth, 
Lie had formed planus for his welfare in 
various ways, and had openly said that 


his ectey 


his will was made, wiving the greater 
partol his money to Dick, As for Vhilip 
he had no confidence im him Phe old 


man, now bent with years, was seated im 
hin casy chair at bis desk, looking over 
Mis 


luly, whom to 


some papers, aml near him sat 
Fenton, a sweet bench tong 
look at wae te love 

lam sory you cannot love Philip 


nle War saying 


Lak here, Mary; | have lived in the 
world seventy vears, aml never yet 
titsted «a man a second time whe had 


been guilty of @wemall ov mean trick 
J 

Ihe was interrupted, fou 
whieh was tluny open 


a carriage rat 
theal up te the choot 


Without ceremony, and Philip, followed 


by fetace tremle tile the room, looking 
defiantly at lis unel 

This fellow has been up te sone 
thing muttered the acute observer of 
hiutean ature What t? 


CHAVTER VI 


whist mA ! yet ment 
ibeed eee a 


1 bey you 


b pardon for coming mute 


your leine at all Mr. Fenton sand 
Philip, coldly, ‘bat my errand must be 
my excus | know that you co ret 
like wu oul think that my brother um» 


pertection itself, but 1 cannot help that 

Mr. Fenton did not speak 
the question 
lias this fellow been up to now ” 

“Will you allow me to speak to my 
mother alone 2" sant Philip 
Is it aboot Deck natl Mrs, Fenton 

haw! turned ** DDdeon't 
quarrel with your my sake, 
Philip vie 

* Don't be afran! of a quarrel, Mary, 
aaid Mr. Fenton. “ Your son has not 
come here ts quarrel with me. If this is 
about Dick, | must hear it in person 

“LT theught you would say that I had 
treed to injure him in your opinion, be 


bait how dips 
W drat 


seemed te form 


whe very puaie 


unele, tor 


cause you had left him your money. 
Curse the money! It won't) bring my 
lbrvther back, aml whatever you may 


think ov say, L loved him dearly 


“Umph! | do not like the look of this 
business in the least, Philip Fenton, 
Your Dan Forsythe is a scoundrel and 
you knew him to be a thief, and yet, in 
the face of all this, you deliberately al 
lowed him to walk off with your brother, 
Did Dick know about this theft?" 

*] don't think he did," said Grace. 
* T never told him, and he was away at 
sohool when ft happened,” 

* Mary," said Uncle Richard, turning 
to Mis. Fenton, “of one thing you may 
be certain. Dick went on board this 
ship of bis own free will, but he went 
with the intention of returning. | de 
het pretend to say why be did not re 
turn; perhaps this man, Forsythe, 
worked upon his boyish fancy with tales 
of the sea, and he consented to remain; 
But he has 


any tnflentional 


Jeftend@ 


You always preferred 


om, perhaps, force was used 
net been guilty of 
wrong.” 

“| knew you 
sneered Philip 
hit before ive 

** Dhike lis little finger better than your 
Whole bely, rep ved Mi. Penton. “Mary, 
I wish you would go out tute the parden 
with Cirace, 


weulkd hate 


and let me talk to Philip.’ 
“They that there shall be no quarrel, 
said Mis, Penton. 

Deo net fear; T shall net quarrel with 
my fathers brother, for i he tempts me 
tow much, | shall leave the lowse,”’ said 
Philip 

Min. Fenton took her daughter's hand 
and lea bes 
man moved his casy chat 
fullin the face of jis nephew 


roan, amd the old 
mo as to look 
The stealy 


tecomnn the 


cool, prercing jogk Was something ter 
ble, and Philip could met bear it It 
seemed to line that his bad deed was 


t(haracters of hie upon hin 


that 


Written im 


forehead, ane his uncle could read 
it there 
** Lanik here 


de you mean by 


he mand, angrily, “what 
claring at me, like an 
escaped lunath Will you speak ?"’ 
Still the old mau did not 
kept his eyow stewlily fined upon the t we 
of his nephew, and as he looked a ste: vw. 
lyght came tote his eyes, a light so ters 
ble that Philip shrank back appalled 
Yes, 1 will speak, me 
cried what have you 


apoak, but 


ninedrel! he 
*( ain dhoue with 


your brother” 


Vil 


VM DPATH 


CHAPTER 
KEDP REMEDY ©) 


Dek Pentor dropped hke a log upon 
the ballast, 
leaped upou lis prostrate form, 

As he weut down a blaze of livht 
Hashed betore his eyes, but he was too 
weak t realize anything, and the next 
inoment he was senseless as the stones 
upon which he lay. He did not even feel 
the sharp teeth wm his flesh, for he had 
fainted. If Philip Fenton could have an- 
swered the question which his uncle 
asked his, if he had dreamed Low hor- 
nible the fate really was to which he had 
consygned the boy, | think he would have 
felt a papg even in his bad heart. le- 
morseless as he was, he would not have 
wished that the boy who had loved him 


© well should penab in agony 
. . ° * 


amd his lernanoun enemies 


* 
Dick Fenton came to his senses at last. 
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Was he ta another e and was all he 
had learned at his mother's kriee false * 


He felt sharp pains in bis Back fad 


limba, and reali the fact that he ie 

upon a rift ope that a large, mA, ee a o dome 

face lovking den upon hie. As . geene ae 

Pep eel ee at 
me that was 8 _ Meow " 

castle of @ shthp, nm! that e bed of Ganke The w Slie every a7. 

ets bad bern Bucky upap two banges | Tee rections tapes «/ warn vemos. 

cheetahs amar, wrap Gey NOTE ers: bees y tow 


heads, lighte4 up 2 A 


some sheeping, others me’ ing, pred book 
ing at him cartomely ; 

the Nig wale A +4 
* Tatey,” barpocuer, » 

upen is hard, averted, and her: | 
heaton face 


* You lay still," he wal in his heavy 
base voice, “TN take care of you, and 
you will wet well tn te tite 

* Those horrible rata,” murmured the 


bevy “I theaght they had comquered 
“fo they had."' «aid Tatty *thnaly 
the firet mate went down for you, just in 


time. You see he mewer Chetght that the 
rate would pete hiv «6 ere ae they did, 
while vou hed ao lighted lantem, and 
would have left you there all night, only 
for the fine } 
* Was the ship on lire’ 
'Tretty near it You 
powder dewn there, dida't ru” 4 
"You: @ blew up some of the rats, 
two,"" } 
7 should think you did' Well, the 
der started the decking over the run, 
and the amoke came up thick and fast 
We thought the ship was on fire, and 
that you had done it in onder te get free 
Never do that, my bey; you don't Rnow 
the horror of a fire at sea. The mate ran 
down first, and just as he opened the 
scuttle you fell down, and the rats 
Jumped on your back, You never heard 
such « scream as Dan gave, when he saw 
that, and he threw his lantern amony 
them and jumped after it, soattering the 
rate in every direction. He brought you 
up in his arms as gently as if you had 
been a baby, and had a bed made for 


burned some 


you here, I'm te take care of you until 
you can walk” 

"Yon are very kind, what is your 
name” 


“Lam Vatai Mainitu, a prinee in my 
ewe land = (im heard the Dolohin Tan 
Tatty, the harpooner hey, Lam wotny 
te be your frend, if you will make a 
friend of one of my Whesl ” 

“LD like you wery much already, Tatty 
and accept your friendship. Lonly hope 
that we shall be pol friends, Why whe 
| brought here and made a prisoner” 

TPT aden't knew, my bey, ~ Vib give 
you a litthe advice If they don't want 
to tell you why you were bronght here 
they won't, amd it won't do any wold te 
ack them Perhaps you ll aay you mever 
signed the articles, and that they hawe ne 
right te bebe wen That con't make any 
difference, for on board a ship like this, 
the captain is a hing, and the tiret mate 
bebe pre vine What they tell you 
to X Vere treent chee weit beeen equal bevmntnage, 
and take your revenge when vou yet 
if you want it Now Love get te 
this lintment om 


tritiistes 


morte of Venu 


nut 
lier on 
Ile removed the bandages from the 
bower litte of lis patient, aod Dek maw 
that they were covered with bites, fran 
the ankle te the Phe slips mus 
goon bad lef some liniment, and Tatty 
applied it te the wounds, rubbing it in 
mrartivy with lin tread palo The meds 
eine was harsh, but the beet thing that 
could be applied, and Diek began te foel 
lowe etill nied meore He had been bitten 
in the back and shoulders in many places; 
aml afler he loathed the wonncded 
eae thoroughly, Tatty replaced the 
mmdages and drew the blanket over the 


khoee 


hacl 


Deow's shectabelers 
* All the starboard wateh, alow! Tum 
“ ake, ve 


evied a von 


lole up tan ble up, there 
sleepers, rouse and bitt! 
from the deck 
Instantly the 
asthe etarbearnd watelh tumbled out) of 
their bunks, got inte thea clothes with 
ote chook 


ny mliary, 


ealon was in confusion, 


atul went ouch 
man buclding Dok 
“heepan even keel, and other kindly 
soa phrases as they passed. The ‘ port’’ 
at once came be 


out grambling 
brace 


watch, being relieved 
low, and each ome expressed a kindly in 
tereet in the th They seated 


themeelves upon chests, the companton 


sreal ley 


ladder, thetr bunks, and the looker: and 

one of ther number, a grigeled old salt, 

tekd them a tale of the sea 

i may fet knew, ship 

that this blessed oll 
Tt you con't kavew 

lvl 


speek some might 


"Peehaps y 
mets" he said 
barky has a Vavomt 
it, then it om ¢ yer oase why 
he meoeting the 


tibtake vou unawares: and | would 


vere 
ated 
wet have my sieiprmets seared for all the 
week [TO Hr CONTINUED, ] 

-_-——_— 


A COURAGEOUS CHIEF 


remarkable feat of che 
l of treneral Prepeott, 

Petersburg polioe, 
extrac 
A fear 


com 


The following 
ter mimation is ft 
the head of the Ss 
who had 
nary presets of perenne | eournge 
fal «chev tele 
mitted at the mi 


given in earher life 


munier was reoently 
itary academy of the 
eity by a polteemon, who being attached 
to the Yermale n« of the doeter of the 
establishment had canse to 
Having entered 


vant 
fancied he 
nfictelity 
the deetor’s quarter te upbrand her, he 
4 ome knife and 


ren slaying 


al a) hal t her of 


emled by taking up 
killing her on the mymet, amd t 
the deetor himself with it in bis study 
Here he lacked himself in with the in 
strument of his crime, and vowed he 
would dispatch the first man with it whe 
attempted toe arrest him The polioe 
summoned to the spot were awed by his 
apparent determination, while some pre 
posed to shoot him as a wikl beast, anda 
party went in search of a fire-engine with 
a view to drench him inte surrender. A 
report of the oocurrence reached General 
Trepotf Springing tnte a droschky, 
which mm kept ready for emergencies, the 
Gieneral was on the scene in a few min- 
He ordered the door to be burst 
open, amd then entered unarmed. As he 
expected, the murderer retreated into a 
corner prepared to sell his life dearly 
The General approached him unbhosi- 
y, yo the worls: “Well, my 
ve committed a pretty pair 
of mond nd and | hear you are ng to 
one who tries to take you. Now 
me; for I have come on purpose to 
you myself." The man 
the quiet and authorita- 
his former superior that 
he lowered his weapon and mace no 
to 


So See, Se eS ; 
who Genera! Trepof 
on him and secured Lim without 
resistance. [It is not surprising 


the St. Petersburg police, in relating 
, declare their chief w be the 
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LEGENDS OF THE RINE. 


Neo 1. THE FADED LOVE-TOKEN 
It was in those oe of chivalric gal 
lavtry, when the smiles of fair danimels 


were won amidet breaking lances, and 


‘when cleft heads aud helmets were quite 


the fen, that a brave kooght, Sir Monty 
de Wallenstein, the her of «large and 
fruitful domain, returned to his parental 


home at Nauwted, crowned with laurels 
reaped in the savage plains of Bohemia 
and amidst the gallant train of courtiers 
amd warriors that composed the royal 
retinue, none was more distinguished and 
honored than Sir Montz of Nauwied 

Nature aud fortune had showered 
their gifts on him with a liberal hand 
Hrave, rich, hamlsome, and ennobled by 
the favors of his sovereign, it is not to be 
wondered at that the fortunate knight 
should be assailed by the bewildering 
lances of high - born beautios, who vainly 
strove te win his heart, and lead him 
captive, bound by the silken chains of 
The triumphant warrior had, 
however, sufficient strength of mind to 
resist the allurements of lowe and ambi 
thom, are chose te follow the dictates of 
his own freeowill, which led him to in 
dulce in the manly sperta of the chase in 
lis native foresta, rather than waste his j 

uth and health in the meretricious 
jleasnces of @ peaceful court. 

Sir Monts sgpeanet to be an enthusiast | 
ine Levent tng orest life had for him an | 
resstible charm, Of the greensward | 
sul the wild weodland seenery of his 
own land he newer thred, Nature in her 
roagh and saw moods nis many | 
features that p ab kindred with the | 
bold and adventurous apirit of the hardy 
aud fearless hunter, } 

Sur Monte waa no vain carpet knight— 
no courtly ayoophant; albeit he had win- 
Hing mantor enough when he had a 
mind te play the part of q polished gen. 
theman, but he caved littl for the society | 
of the tatterem who hovered about the | 
Court of lis sovereign, Habitually, he 
was a plain, rough man, valiant, upright, 
aT stant Ile was lavish 
seeel crctpeneticenet ton Dabs 


howe 





eb peeim te 
bee Deke ON patel itunes 
med 
called by 
the generous Sin Monty 


wilt tee the White le eest exten 


mer neetie le omen, deeehererel, am tee bee 
thre tre tye li beers, 


Ile was withal charitable, seldom re 


fusing aestetanoe te the prmor, Cle needy, 
awd desorving-——but be was a man, and, 
therefore, like the rest of all his species, 
sulieet to human error and passion 

The sequelofl this brief chronicle will 
pone how unoertain is the spirit of the 
brent 
most assuredly the hero of my story was 


bent off ts 1 any wilvinewily, fou 


esteemed as one of the most) honorable 
amd worthy kuighte of the ported 

It was with 
chagrin that many a proud fair one whe 
had contemplated bringing the knight 


as her devoted slave, beleld 


feelings of suppressed 


tre leew miele, 
him epurting bis flery charger in the 
neighborhood of Nauwied and the sur 
temitling cistriets 

* Methinks the brave Sir Monty lacks 
sunowhat of knightly courtesy, on quit 
ting the Courtof his sewenewen 
ruptiy,” Hilda Kudleyar te he 
eousin, Jane Kheest, as, leatiing: ower the 
balustrade of the baloony, she watehed, 
with abutter smile and heightened blush, 


wee ale 


wand 


the white plame of the heart free vornnage 
warrior, CHL it was lost bebind the vine 
clad bills 

‘TH wager my careanet 
ruby ring, cousin, that Sir Montz would 
never dream of forsaking the pleasures 
of Court, of he had not some strong in 
Tt is net 
towers or ghoomy 
parental that he os 
ehamonuped snawered her companion 

"No. but the the 
pleasures of hunting 

“Not that entirely?’ 

“What, then, de vou suppome oan be 


againet your 


ducement toe draw him away 
of the 


walle of bis 


time homered 
heme 


chase, neo choubet 


is mer suickdenly 

Tease terete puesto lam, TD chounbet 
low could he 
otherwise have eseaped the snares you 


hia object tn quitting 

** Senne 
net, captivated lium 
lant te entrap his heart?" replied Jane, 
with spiteful triumph 

*T lay stapes for bis heart’ exclaimed 
Hilda, her faoe becoming suffused with a 
‘No teh OOMERIT I lay 
snares for As te Sir Monts, | 
hate him-—positively dosxpise bin!’ 

With theme accompanied by a 
toms of her beautiful head, Hilda quitted 
the nly reselving to leave ne 
means untried to make Sir Monts a cap 
tive te her charms, whenever an oppor 
offered for her 


blush 
hoe man 


words 


tea loonny 


doing os 


tunity again 
The man she affected to despise she se 
ettly admired—I might almost say 
lowes 

Ltterly oblivious to the faet that a 


high born, beauteous woman had deter 
Mined upon winning him, Siz Monts 
vursued his journey with a light heart 
le heard not the feminine reproaches of 
the cousinas, His heart was free. He 
had never felt the inthuence of lowe, not 
had bis lips ever spoken its language 
War had hitherto been his sole mistrem; 
and now, while pursuing with avidity 
the delights of a forester's life, lowe had 
found no opportunity to aim one well 
directed sh at his heart. It is true, 
he had been thrown into the society of 
the high-bern beauties of his own land, 
whose seductive smiles might move an 
anchorite, but beyond the usual courte- 
sien exchanged in polite society, Sir 
Monts had never chosen to . 
ladies who boasted the honer of his 
acquaintance had a contrariety of opin. 
iona, Some averred that he was cold. 
hearted; others, that be was proud and 
ambitions; while a few inclined to the 
belief that he had formed some secret. 
attachment which, for reasons best known 
to himeelf, he did not care to acknow!l- 
edge. Each morning, surrounded by his 
vassals and retainers, he might be heard 
making the haunt« of the wood deities | 
echo .» the clear recheat of his bugle- 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


: . : Ee —-< 
bern. Each evening beheld him, gin 
eoated 


with the companions of his 
at the head « 










the great 


and making the « resound to many 
a joyous carol and merry roundelay. 


Fue ewva@s! moot ee] 
thea, during eich jared abe otiee | 


koight contiane! to pursue his pa 
habit of Lif, until one evening, « 
severe aad protracted chase, slusing 
whieh Sir Monta became separated 


» on cack returning full mo 
his followers, when he found himedi~ in| wwelve montha, grou m 


“Such constancy is rare—is it not?" 
And the naiad up into his face 





in his an- | doubtingly. 
wed Khine wine, |. % Metis pow question te a 
one you may have 


ry f in @am's eonstancy ” 

“* As yet, TeSe Sever tontahts,” oe 

“ Ret you wilide » sow?” . 

She ani again, and “You 
Now bear the comlitions of my love 
At thie bouwr, and beside the fou 
for the 

meet me, 


a remote aml, to hin, uskpown part of | Comsider well of this propasition, and 


the forest, 


In vain, he blew the summoning call your word, as @ kaight a 


for bis retainers, the bhast dicd away 
unamewered, save by the melatelyiy 


echoes of the dark woods, whose sombre 


, oe seemed @ prolong the dying | from the penance tmpeaed upon me.’ 


Wence of his bugle horn. Sir Montz 
at thin time, felt much alone; he 
never remembered feeling se solitary 
The spot whereen he «tus! was a amall 
clreular glade, ot open 
passed by dark ancestral troes, that, like 
shadowy shapes worked by a soerer's 
apell, « rowded round the bound 
ary, yet afraid te reach ite limits (Dane 
wlifary sycamore, like the magician of 
the scene, waved ite tall form im the very 
contre of the enclosure, and shadowed 
With ite spreading small 
fountain which aparkled at its root 

It appeared the very spot for the abid 
ing place of elves, fairies, or 
nymphs, The rising moon shone with 
ujustal brilliancy, and pouring a flood 
of lyht through the motionless leaves of 
the sheltering trees, gave to the mirror 
like basin beneath, the appearance of a 
splendid chequer-work in ebony and 
silver, Sir Montz gazed furtively around, 
strange theughts rushed rapidly through 
his brain; he felt faint amd exhausted 
with the toile of the day, and beheld, 
with mingled feelings of surprise and 
joy, & refreshing draught this opporta- 
nity presented to his parched lips. He 
dismounted from his gray «teed, and 
cautiously approached the slusing spring 


very 
ehoom 


apace, 


tial 


branches a 


the oonditions named, before you 
homorwa’ 
gentleman, to keep true faithful for 


» long a period,’ 


“1 hare considered, and de not shrink | 


“You promine, then ?"’ 

“Tide.” 

“T will trust you,” the naiad, 
bending her graceful form over the sur- 
face of the fountaim, from whenee she 
plucked a water-ily, which she presented 
to her lover 

“T am to keep this as a token’ 
the latter, 


oe Yea,”" 


maid 


”" maid 


hesitatingly. 

answered the water-nymph. 
‘*Wearit for my mke, asa token, ase 

| pledge of affection. ft will retain tt 
beauty and freshness so long as you re 

‘main true and faithful to the giver; but 
when you prove inconstant, it will in- 


worl) stantly hecume withered,”’ 


“Tam under ne apprehension of your 


love.token fading,” said Sir Montz, in a) 


confident tone: ** be assured that it will 
retain its freshness I will wear the 
emblem of truth and purity for thy sake.” 

After this adventure, Sir Montz de 
Wallenstein became an altered man. He 
abandoned the sports of the chase, and 
shunned society. His only pleasure 
seemed to consist in wande alone in 
the forest, His love-token, t water- 


lily, he had received from the hands of 


the beautious naiad, was cherished as 
the dearest prize of his heart. It re- 
mained fresh and blooming. On the 


and was on the point of kneeling down evening of the first full moon, its pos- 


on ite Mossy mang) 


to slake his thirst | 


seaeor impaticntly bent his footsteps in 


inthe cool waters, when he became sud | the direction of the fountain in the forest. 


denly rooted to the earth by the appear. 
mee of a young female, in white, 
sitting on the opposite brink of the 
fountain, She looked intently into the 
water, and rocked herself to and fro, 
with slow and mournful regularity 

Sir Monta’s courage had never failed 
him inthe hour of pert] in the battle-tield 
His comrades had one apd all acknowl. 
edged him to be the bravest of the brave. 
Neverthebeas, he felt, at this time, un 
nerved, and stood irresolute and awe 
struck 


armed host would have hardly caused his 


pulse to beat with quicker motion than | in eostacies ; but, alas ! for the endurance | 


did the strange appearance of that de- 
fenceless girl, amid the untrodden deptlis 
of the wild forest. There was something 


He beheld his fair enslaver, to whom he 
repeated his vows; and, during the ten 
succeeding Moons, Sir Montz, faithful to 
his vow, repaired on the appointed 
evening tothe trysting- place. On the 
night of the eleventh moon, the last but 
one whieh was to have completed his 
vow, he thew on the wings of passion to 
meet bis beloved spirit, Tle thought she 
had never looked so lovely. Her eyes 
sparkled with love and bope, and her 
whole appearance indicated that she was 


The sudden eucounter of an | about to quit the land of spirity and 


become a living reality. Sir Montz was 


of man's faith ! 
A few days after the last meeting of 


the lovers, while Sir Montz de Wallen- | 


mo = nes age in her demeanor, that an | stein's whole mind was filled with ap- 


indefinable sense of fear hekl him for 
some minutes mute and motionless. At 
length, by a strong effort of will, he re- 


ppescting felicity, a courier from the 
‘mperor announced to him that bis 
Majesty proposed recreating himself at 


covered his equilibrium, and found suffi. | Nauwied, and daring his sojourn there 


clent courage to address her, 


haa lady,” mahal the benightedt lunte- | cha» 


man, “what seek you tn this lone place, 
uomeet for gentle damsel? Tf there be 
aught in whieh the sword of Bu Montz 
de Watlenstein can serve thee, name it, 
amd by my vow of knighthood Twill see 
thee riyghted 

The tigure replied not, Mat raising ber 
head from its drooping attitade, smiled 
the speaker Sir Montz 
beheld a face so 
She was pale as 


moourntully on 
theught he had newer 
bewitelingly beautiful 
the opening snowdrop, but her dark blue 
eyes shone with more than mortal splen 
dor, and her taper fingers, as she removed 
the dark tresses from her brow, seemed 
like shafts of moonlight breaking through 
the darkness of a dungeon. fis heart 
thrilled with a new and pleasurable sen 
sation as he gazed upoum the mysterious 
being, and again, after eagerly demand 
ing to know how he might assist her, he 
entreated her to inform him who she 
wis 

She looked thoughtfully at her ques 
tioner for a few moments, and then said, 
mally, Ttmatters littl, Sir hnght, Be 
wise, and seek to Know neo further.” 


“TL will not henee,’’ ejaculated Sir 


Montz, ‘ until | have learnt who you | 
ue.’ 

Bold, rash man! she murmured, in 
a voiee whose tones fell in’ delicious 


mehaly upon his ear; lam the guardian 
spirit of this spring, For ages past have 
I eat on ites margin, looking at-its clear 
waters, and waiting, with anxious hope, 
the fulfilment of my destiny; but the 
Giope bias proved 4 vam one.” 

Fine knight looked at his companton 
with surprise 

* And what may thy destiny be, 
spirit" he inquired 

“Do you take sufficient interest in me 
to have a desire te know?" 

“Tde Oh, keep me no longer in ig 
norance! You are 

“A naiad!”’ 

*T have already guessed as much.” 

“Whe to wateh by 
fountain until a youth shall, for twelve 
months, continue to lowe me with un 
changing constancy.”’ 

“Can it be possible that no man could 
be found to preserve his vow of love un- 
broken for that time?’ said Sir Montz 
de Wallenstein 

The naiad shook her head 

Tt secmes impossible that one possessed 
of such a rare beauty—-" 

* Mortal steps have never approached 
my sylvan retreat until Chis verynight,”’ 
interrupted his fair companion 

Sir Monts, to use a hackneyed phrase, 
was all at once over head and ears in 
love, and said, with a greater amount of 
ferver than prudence 

“What if one shonld woo thee who 
would keep his faith for a year—what 
then?” 

“| should then become a mortal, as 
he and his fate would be united to mine,” 
said the guardian of the fountain, 

‘““Mine be that enviable lot, nile 
spirit!’ exclaimed the knight, with rap- 
ture. “Fear not. In a twelvemonth, 
you shall be released from your bond- 


ts chometrned 


“IT would that I could think you in 
earnest,’ returned the naiad 

“| never was more se; and I pledge 
my word, ar a noble and a gentleman, 
that I will keep true and constant." 

**Make no rash vows,"’ said the naiad, 
as a smile of ineffable sweetness irradiated 
her beauteous features. 

* You distrust me then, then—have no 
belief in my sincerity—doubt my word?" 
exclaimed her companion. 

“Not sa” she answered. “But re- 
fect a little, ere 
pact which you will hereafter 

* I have retlected.”’ 

** And are determined ?"’ 

“VYes—to keep my faith for twelve 
months." 


jot his lowe, 


he purposed enjoying the sports of the 
The halls of Sie Moutz's ances 
tral home were quickly filled with the 
royal party, Among the high-bern 
beauties of the royal suite, was Ililda 
Radegar. This last-named lady had not 
forgotten her vow ; determined to 
subjugate the heart of the man whom 
she new loved more than she caret! to 
acknowledge. The witching Hilda was 
destined to become a formidable and 
fatal rival to the nymph of the fountain, 
Possessed of a rare beauty, of charming 
manners, and a sweet, low, plaintive 
voice, together with all the seductive arts 
of a practionl courtier, it is ne matter 
for surprise that she should soon succeed 
in getting Siv Montz within her toils. 
Her close companionship with him in the 
chase gave her ample opportunity of 
carrying out her long-cherished design. 
In the end, her triumph was complete, 
She succeeded in’ bringing the stubborn 
Sir Montz to her feet, 

‘Man is a strange animal,’ says a 
modern poet, and the strangeness of his 
nature Was never more strikingly ex 
hibited than in the conduct of Sir Montz 
de Wallenstein. Each day his strug 
gies with the tempter became less 
resolute, until at length virtue and honor 
sank in the conflict. Ilis vow was all 
but. forgotten. In the society of the 
young and fascinating Hilda Rudegar, 
the image of the beauteous naiad became 
as tleeting and evanescent as his own 
faith or constancy. An entertainment 
of an extraordinary magnificence was 
given at Sir Montz’s chateau. This was 
tdlowed by «a mask and revel. The 
entertainment concluded with a grand 
ball. It was on this occasion that Hilda 
Rudegar's triumph was complete, Asa 
natural consequence, Sir Montz was het 
partner in the several dances during the 
evening. He conducted her into one of 
the ante-rooms, and made a declaration 
Prompted either by caprice 
or pique, his fair companion snatched 


} 
mile 


| the lily from his breast, and said, sport- 


this | 





ou enter into a com-. 


ively, ** What is this?’ —a love-token? I 
will wear it for your sake.” 

**Nay, not se,"’ stammered out 
knight, in evident confusion; ‘do 
wear that emblem.” 

“Ah, T see, it isa faded token,” 
ejaculated, 

Her words were significant enough, 
for even as she held forth the tlower, it 
drooyed and withered in her hand. 

Sir Montz became suddenly awakened 
to a sense of Lis own pertidy. A groan 
of bitter anguish escaped him, His com- 
penion regarded him with an inquiring 
glance, whereupon, by a violent effort, 
he contrived to smother his feelings. 
But a night did not pass over without 
his paying a visit to the home of the 
naiad. When all was silent within the 
chateau, he sallied forth, and paused not 
until he had reached the margin of the 
fountain, which he had some difficulty in 
recognizing, for it was wrapt in all but 
impenetrable gloom. The last rays of 
the moon silvered the topmost branches 
of the tall sycamore tree; but the foun- 
tain was black as night. Sir Montz de 
Wallenstein uttered a groan. It was 
evident that the spirit no longer watched 
over the waters. [ler form was nowhere 
distinguishable. But as the knight gazed 
aadiy upon the scene, a strain at & 
earthly music fell upon his ear, It 
sounded like a dirnge for the departed. 
Then a low sigh seemed to float over the 
silent waters of the fountain; its pro- 
longed echo smote the heart of the 
knight. Then all was still. 

‘lowly aml sadly Sir Montz turned, 
and left the charmed spot, now p. longer 
brightened by the presence of the radiant 
being to whem he had been constant for 
eleven successive moons. The haunt of 
| the naiads was wrapped in Cimmerian 
darkness. Her inconstant lover never 

again ventured in the forest, as, in less 
than two months, be led Hilda Radegar 


the 
not 


she 





' te the h altar, and in the society 
| of hie young, beautiful and fascinating 
t wife, he succeeded in obliterating the 
‘image of the water pymph from his 
memory. 
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ore «bent the Un on, or direct 


from this office) 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
AN UNEAPROTED VisitTon 


Stretched on the sofa, in moudy 
theught, Mr. Carthen neither looked up 
turned, when he heard the 
suid, corel «sly, “Some more 


mer cioaor 


open, but 


beef-tea T suppose! Pray put it down, 
Andrews, If | must take it all. I would 
as soon take it cold as hot Make up 


the fite before you leave the room,” 

** Me. Carthen—"’ 

His name was spoken in such a soft, 
appealing voice, that he turned slarply 
round, forgetting about his wound, un- 
til the suddes pain reminded him. Then 
he fell back, faint from the aygrony anda 
certain disappomntment he could hardtty 
define. Assuredly he had not expected 
that this veiled tigure was Lady Lina, 
but still lees had he expected to see her 
proud, cold, elder sister. 

He uttered her name,in an accent that 
showed his astonishment plainly. 

“Tam afraid you must be dreadfully 
shocked to see me here,’’ she answered, 
- lifting her veil, and showing him 

ver face, crimaoned with shame and shy 
tenderness. ‘‘But we could get no re 
liable news of you, and we were so 
anxious. Wilfred was out, or I should 
have sent him; and, as no one will see 
me, I don't think it can signify." 

Was this the cold, proud Lady Clem- 
entina? Mr. Carthen began to faney 
that he must have taken leave of his 
senses; it seemed altogether so improba- 
ble. In spite of himself, he was touched 
by this act, which, in her, was a compli 
ment of the most exquisite kind, 

“You are very good to feel anxious 
about me," he replied. ** Excuse me, if 
I cannot rise and offer you a seat. They 
tell me I have been at death's door, and 
Tam still very weak. Anyhow, | have 
made a decided step towards recovery, 

and hope to be well now soon.”’ 

** You must be very lonely,’ said Lady 
Clementina, softly, ‘1 always fancy 
that when people are ill they need com- 
panionship more than at any other time. 
At least I do,” 

* You are so fortunate Lady Clemen- 
tina.”’ 

“Tam? How?" 

**You have a sister.” 

** Yes ; only that Lina is so thoughtless, 
| Besides, | must not try and think her 

indispensable to my happiness, as she is 
likely to leave me seen.’ 

* Leave you?” 

* You have net heard then?’ 
Lady Clementina, in a veiee of assumed 


inquired 


surprise, 

*T have heard nothing.” 

* Then | must ask you to keep my 
news to yourself, Besides, it is net quite 
settled, and looks indelicate to speak of 
these things so long beforehand,” 

“What things?” he sighed out, with 
a terrible pain at his heart, which hurt 
him more than his wound had ever done. 

“Why, marriage !"" 

‘Lady Lina is not going to be mar 
ried?" 

Ile had just voice enough to ask this 
question ; and then, he sat back, eayer, 
yet stupetied, listening for Lady Clem 

 entina’s auswer, as the Greeks of old 
listened for the verdict of their favorite 
oracle. 


‘TL believe so; but really, really you 


mustn't mention this until I give you! 
| imploringly, little guessing that beneath 


leave. It would be so odd to talk about 
it tow early.” 

Whom is she to marry? 

* The Marquis of Dawford.”’ 

“What! that old man’?”’ 

“Indeed, [ can’t have you speak 
against him,’* said Lady Clemeutina, in 
her most honied voice, ‘Tle has be- 
haved so nicely, and he seems really at- 
tached todear Lina. It is just the match 
of all others for her. His age and wis- 
dom will temper her indiseretion and 
tone down her thoughtless levity, And 
then, the family jewels are really splen- 
did. Not that I value such things ; but 
then she is only a child still, you see, 
and one ought net to expect too much.” 


“She will be miserable,’’ said Mr. 
Carthen, choking down a sob, *‘* The 
Marquis of Dawford is a miserable 


tyrant.” 

* Ah, but you mustn't say such things, 
Mr. Carthen, please, We are all so de- 
lighted, and papa and mamma both think 
it very suitable.”’ 

‘With respect to age ?"’ inquired Mr, 
Carthen, seornfully. 

**Of course, there is a certain disparity 





picture that 
of Lord Da 
“ You are 


oung child as the wife 
- ; complimentary to the 
Marquis !"" ne 

Lady Clememthad 2o6l wdtebelp say- 
ing this, for i@ glmost her to 


maddened 
ace how Mr. Carthen still einag to Lina, 
in spite of everything whe had to may. 


‘She grew white with the utter despair 


im her beart; and Mr. Carthen, scei 
that she lovked so ab 
thought she really for hetaister's 
ore ee felt to like her more than 
ever thought possible before. 
“Do sit d "he said tly. “I 
can gee you are ; and it o really too 


kind of you to pay me this visit. I only 


| feel that 1 am quite unworthy of the 


hener.”’ 
“Nay,” she said, Mushing Brightly 
and dropping her shy eyes ef the 


ground, “I thought you would scold 
me. 

“seold you, Lady Clementina?”’ 

“I know you have always said that 
ladies could not be too particular.”’ 

“True; but if T had been well, you 
would not have come. It is almost im- 
possible, therefore, for the world to mis- 
take your motive; and as for me, you 
kuow | am no coxcomb. If 1 had been 
you would not have dune me this honor."’ 

“No, assuredly.” 

“And I do feel it sacha great kind- 
nese of you to think of me in my lonelji- 
ness, that I am alinost afraid I showld 
tind some excuse for you, if it were ever 
so improper." 

* You musto't say that.”’ 

**Why not?’ 

**Because that takes all the comfort 
from your admission just now. If you 
are intluenced by your feelings entirely, 
I suppose I ought not to trust to your 
judgment.” 

‘We are all prejudiced more or less, 
I am afraid, and willing to make great 
allowances for the faults that benefit 
us,’’ said Mr. Carthen, with a faint smile. 
“At any rate, Lady Clementina, you 
must not walk home.”’ 

**Why not?’ 

** Because it is already dark." 

“Tam not the least afraid.” 

“Perhaps not; but I am afraid for 
you,” 

*You are very kind; but I mean to 
slip out as quickly as I can, and get 
home, if possible, without my absence 
haying been perceived. And in case of 
accepting an escort from the Hall, my 
movements would be known everywhere, 
and all kinds of rumors set afloat. 
Therefore, you see, it will be wiser for 
me to be secret. Of course there is no 
harm in coming to see you when you 
are so ill; but the world is dreadfully 
scandalous, and seeks for ill where no 
ill exists,”’ 

“Anda lady in your 
needs humor this failing of the world’s. 

**You have often said so, Mr. Carthen.”’ 

“And I say so again, Lady Clemen- 
tina.”’ 

* Then you are shocked with me?’ 

“Indeed, no. [am exceedingly obliged; 
aml to show you that I speak the truth, 
Iam going to ask you a favor.” 

Lady Clementina’s eyes sparkled with 
dey. 

“Lam going toask you to use your 
intluenee with Lord Daere, to get him to 
befriend Herbert Benson. He wounded 
me quite by aceident—of that I am 
assured; and no doubt bas sufferings have 
been werse than mine. [ should “be 
thankful if he could be got off.” 

* Unfortunately, you sec, papa is so 
incensed,.”’ 

“IT know that, and it is but natural; 
but it would not do to confound the new 
offenders with the old.”’ 

I will do what I can; still, it seems 
to me that it would be better to speak to 
papa yourself.” 

“So T will, the very tirst opportunity; 
but, in the meantime, it would be a 
reat satisfaction to me to know that you 
were preparing the way.”’ 

*T will make every effort, be assured; 
and now LT must be going. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

As he held her hands, he looked at her 


sition must 


” 


the elegant bodice there was a heart of 
stone; that the lips smiling so sweetly 
were full of deceit and guile; and, more- 
over, that they only smiled now because 
Lady Clementina believed that her sis- 


| ter’s doom was sealed, and her evil plans 
| prosperous, 


that can't be helped; but Lina says she , 
would rather be an old man’s darling | 


than a young man’s slave."" 

**She has not had the choice of these 
two alternatives as her only prospect for 
the future.” 

* low do you mean °"" 

**T mean that she might have been a 
young man’s darling, had she so willed.” 

* Ah, well,”’ answered Lady Clemen- 
tina, with a dark shadew in her eyes, 
**Lina likes fine jewels, and all that 
kind of thing, and of course she will 
have them, as the Marchioness of Daw- 
ford,”’ 

* And, perhaps, a broken heart into 
the bargain!" said Mr. Carthen, with a 
bitterness he could not suppress. 

‘We must pray not, poor Lina!’ 
answered her sister, very softly. ‘“ But 
I quite agree with you, that she is en- 


“Will you prevent this marriage ?"’ 
Mr. Carthen said, in a stitied voice. 

* What marriage ad 

** Your sister's," 

“T beg your pardon, T had really for- 
gotten, | will de my best, [| promise 
you that; butif Ido not succeed, you 
must not blame me, Lina looks seft and 
yielding to mere casual observers; but 
when she makes up her mind to a thing, 
nothing can turn her." 

“T forgive everything, tell her—the 
cruel, cold letter, that well-nigh broke 
my heart, 1 will never trouble her with 
attentions she evidently dislikes; only, 
at the thought of her whole life sacriticed, 
Leould die with despair. Do implore 
her to reject the marquis, and remind 
her that he is a despot, who will make 
her life a bitter burden to her,”’ 

**T will tell her what you say.” 

‘“‘And use every argument you can 
think pf, Lady Clementina, It would 
be too shocking——"’ 

“Mr. Carthen, after her conduct to 
you, I cannot see why you should trouble 
yourself so much about her future." 

“T have loved her, more dearly and 
deeply than she ever will know. This is 
why I cannot bear to picture her as the 
Marchioness of Dawford.”’ 

“She might be happy under such cir- 
cumstances, I could not." 

“TL doubt it; nay, it would be impossi- 
ble. The old marquis is crabbed a 
cruel; he would break her heart in less 
than a year; and how coukd you bear to 
see your sister, your only sister, con- 
signed to an early grave ?"* 

“Tam afraid 1 connet do much with 
her; she is very determined, and the 


tirely wrong in her notions of happiness: glitter of the marquis’ diamonds has 


Only, what can I do? She will not be 
persuaded by me.” 


‘Il would urge her again, and in, 


} 


turned her brain.”’ 
**She used not to be like that.” 
*Hlow do you know?" asked Lady 


until I made her see the mad folly of , Clementina, suddenly. 
her thought that great wealth and high | 


titles must needs satisfy her heart. 


is so young to make such a terrible sac- | 


riflce as this. 
write to her myself.” 
“You! Oh, Mr. Carthen !" 
* Why not?" 


} 


‘cure what was necessary in the way of 


‘Her dress was often too simple for 


She | an earl’s daughter.” 


‘Because she would spend the best 


I ani almost tempted to part of her allowance on a jewel that 


took her fancy, and so be unable to pro- 


clothing. If you remember, she once 


* Nothing would offend her so much; told you that she had a fancy for dia- 


and, moreover, | may as well tell you,  monds. 
that you would certainly make her settle over again, and her promise 
the question definitely on the spot, out been that she w« 
of her to, made a rich marr 
ask for a little delay, and may possibly | has counted u 
mean- | evidently; and 


detiance. Now I have ind 


be able to do something in 
time."’ 


“I pray fervently that you may, Lady which it is necessary for her to meet. 


Clementina. It seems too awful to 


| 
| 


I have lent ber manty over and 
wa 


s 
pay yo 
. Therefore, she 
is as a resource, 
cannot tell what debts 
may have contracted elsewhere, 
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“Oh, but, Lady Clementina, I 
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be so thankful to relicve her from any 
embarrassment of thi« kind. It might 
be managed delicately through you, 
without her even knowing from whence 
itcame. I do not spend the half of my 
income, and to be able to help a friend 
with my superfluity would be a privilege 
indeed."* 

“You are so good!"’ murmured Lady 
Clementina, in a melting voice. ‘ But, 
in that case, Lina ought to know. It 
would be her duty to see that the money 
was repaid.’’ 

**Pray don’t mention that." 

** Anyhow, I shall tell her of your offer, 
frankly, and then she can do as she likes 
about accepting it. I should not wish to 
take the whole responsibility on myself.”’ 

“And when shall I see you again, 
Lady Clementina ?"’ 

7" Soe be afraid to come here." 

a) rh . ” 

** You would learn to despise me.’ 


“If your presence here were a source | 


of anything but grateful satisfaction to 
me, you may be sure that I would not 
ask you to repeat your visit. I shall be 
most anxious to know what Lina says, 
and you know I cannot go to you.” 

* True,’ said Lady Clementina, softly; 
‘only, you must remember, that I might 
be compromised,” 

** How should that be ?”’ 

“I have no right here. 
only knew, or my father——"’ . 

** My dear Lady Clementina, pray calm 
yourself, You will steal out as softly as 
you came in, and no one be the wiser. 
Besides, if the worst comes to the worst, 
do you believe that I would allow any | 
woman to be dishonored by her goodness | 
to me?”’ j 

** You might not be able to help it.’’ 

“There would be always one sure | 
remedy,”” | 

** low ?”’ 

** Under those circumstances, I should 
ask you to condescend to accept the shel- 
ter of my name.”’ 

Mr. Carthen did not admit to himself | 
the probability of being called on to re- | 
deem his promise. It was just a possi. | 
bility, and that was all; and if it #0 | 
happened that Lady Clementina should 
compromise her noble name by doing 
him the service he demanded of her, it 
would clearly be his duty to make all the 
atonement in his power. Could he only 
have seen Lady Clementina’s face, he | 
might have doubted the wisdom of his 
speech. 

A wild, crimson flush mounted to the 
very edge of her black hair, and her eyes | 
shown with burning brightness. She | 
believed that the end she had battled 
and intrigued for was near, and she did 
not mean him to escape. She was bold 
and unscrupulous, and determined to | 
run all risks—to compromise herself wit- 
tingly, if need be; but to win the victory | 
over Lina—even if this victory should be | 
death to her sister, and life-long misery 
to Mr. Carthen. 

There are few such women in the 
world, but only a few, fortunately. The 
pity is when their power is equal to their 
terrible will. 

Lady Clementina answered in her 
softest voice, ‘*Oh, but, indeed, I could 
not accept such a sacrifice, Mr. Carthen! | 
I feel that it would be beyond your | 





| 
| 


| 
| 


strength.’’ 

** The sacrifice would be on your side,” 
was the courteous reply. ‘* Lady Clemen- 
tina Dacre, with her personal advantages 
and rank in society, has a right to look 
much higher than anything I could 
offer.”’ 

‘“*Thére are some women,”’ she an- 
swered, in a low, thrilling voice, ‘‘ who | 
would rather have a poor man whom 
they loved, than share a king's throne.” 

“Why, Lady Clementina, you have 
always appeared to me to set great value 
upon rank.” . 

‘In days gone by, perhaps; but not of | 
late.” 

** What has brought this change ?”’ | 

‘“‘A great magician,’’ she said, and | 
sighed. 

** And this magician'’s name ?"" 

“T must not tell you my secrets, Mr. | 
Carthen; you will only laugh at me.” 

| 
| 
| 


“Tam not ina laughing humor.” 

“T hope I have not made you sorrow- 
ful, Mr. Carthen.”’ 

“You did not bring me good news, 
certainly; but it was very good of you to 
let me hear it rather from your lips, 
than those of a comparative stranger.” 

** 1 wished to save you as much pain as 
I could, and I hoped that you would be 
wise enough to see that the very fact of 
Lira’s being able to contract such a 
marriage shows that she is not worthy 
of such regret as you waste upon her.”’ 

“One may see and feel that, and yet | 
suffer all the same.”’ 

“Do you think so? It seems to me | 
that although loving a person passion. | 
ately, L could cast him out of my heart, 
if I fancied that he was unworthy.”’ 

‘You are stronger than I.”’ 

* Your weakness will pass off.’’ 

‘I meant in mind, Lady Clementina. 
A motherless lad as I was, with no one 
to love nearly and dearly, when I at- 
tached myself it was with almost desper- 
ate tenacity. It will be a long time, I | 
fear, before I get this love out of my 
heart.”’ 

“If you married 

“T shall never marry, unless under | 
peculiar circumstances, Then my wife 
should know everything; I would keep 
no page of the past out of her sight.” 

; Clementina gave a sigh of evident re- | 
ief. 

** That is well,’’ she said; ‘‘and now I 
must really be going. Good night, once 
more,”’ 

ea may trust you to stand my friend | 
and Lina’s?"’ 

‘*Have I not promised ?”’ 

‘Pardon me. I had almost forgotten; 
my head is confused; it is the weakness, 
perhaps. Good night." 

He offered her his cold hand, and she | 
paaed away from him like a ghost. He | 
xeard the door close softly; he also heard 
her step passing the window, and then 
he was alone with his sorrow, his deep 
love, and his terrible weakness. 


” 








CHAPTER XXX. 
FOR DEAR LIFE. 


Old Mark and his son fully believed | 
that when Herbert made them escape he 
was doing his best to follow them. The 
former looked upon Herbert's threat 
that he would try and be caught, asa 
mere idle boast—which one gleam of real 
poy oe would scatter to the winds. Still 
he kept saying, anxiously, to his son, 
“*Nat, where's Master Herbert ?”’ 

* He's all right, father."’ 

“Ah! but where ?”’ 

“He took the other direction; it was 
nearest to his house. He'll come out at 
the broken stile, close to his own door.” 

“Il wonder what made him fire?” 


take attention off us, | make no doubt.” 





If Wilfred | 


| now,” said old Mark, wiping the huge 


| cent,” 


| over Lansdown Point. 


| concentrated fright and bewilderment 


| poor Flax’s business as bas done it. I 


and seo 


about it, you may depend I wouldn't 
lhave had anything to say to him after- 
wards.”” 


them before this if they'd been after us. 
I never knowed them so long bunting us | 
" murder, I expect." 


| to pay us a visit 
They always take care todvok us up. 


| and if they do, I don’t feel as if I'd the 
heart to hide any thing from them. 
them come if they are coming, Nat. There 
won't be much glory in taking an old 
man like me; and, supposing | die in 
prison, why, there will be a weight off 
your shoulde 

cept Mr. Carthen’s offer.” 


rible lonesome without yuu. 


* Perbaps it was the keepers firing on 
| him, after all, Nat.” 

“Nonsense! father, you know Mr. 
Carthen wouldn't allow that. Besides, 

| he was always particular partial to Mas- 
ter Herbert. Even if was to catch 
him, which you may depend he hasn't, 
be'd let him off dirwetly 

“Only, there's a good deal of bad feel 
ing against us just now."’ 

“IT don't know why; for I am sure we 
haven't done much harm lately."’ 

** We've tried our best."’ 

“Then our best was rather poor, We 
shall have to look up our luck a little 
now, unless we want to starve." 

* You'd better ask Mr. Carthen to 
tugn off Lane, and take you instead," 
sald old Mark, with a sneer. 

“I'm afraid that wouldn't be any go. 

' Father, you wait and listen a moment; 
it seems very quiet in the wood,"’ 

Both men came to a sudden halt. 
Finding they were not pursued, they had 
been taking the last part of the way at a 
pace that suited old Mark, whose breath 
was rather short. The Point was within 
a few hundred yards of their cottage, and 


they could see it plainly as they stepped | 


out of the wood and were crossing to 
their own door, Suddenly a light ap 
peared upon it, 

“What is that?’ inquired Nat, in a 
scared tone. 

“May be it's a jack-o-lantern,”’ an- 
swered old Mark, fighting with his own 
fears. ‘“‘T have heard of such things 
oceasioned in the marshes,” 

** But there's no marsh there, father.”’ 

“No,” 

‘It's odd what it can be.”’ 

‘Let's go indoors, and think no more 
about it,’’ said old Mark, gravely. “I 
dare say it’s something we've no right to 
look into,”’ 

Nat stood irresolute, 

“I tell you what, father,’’ he said, in 
a low, frightened voice; “things have 
never seemed exactly right since Flax 
died, That was a bad job ajtogether. 
you may depend, and it will be a pretty 
time before itallcomes right. For my 
part, I've never felt the same since it 
happened, I've always had the ——— 
of something evil hanging over me, anc 
my dreams at night have been as bitter 


* Ah! I've been thinking of it, and it “T hadn't no callto. They was afer 
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seems to me h's my duty, having seen | you without.” 


it 


the wrong done, to try and make up for 


“She's a steady, industrious young 


woman, and you might do worse. 
« It 


work for all.” 
The young man said this so 
and compassionately, that his 


phase of character. 


Flax, Nat."’ 
don't know that Lam, myself, 


| 7" 


my head the other day that it was my 
place to provide for the children,”’ 
Old Mark could not 


so he held his peace; 

ate their scant meal in silence, 
“How much have you got in 

purse?” inquired old Mark, presently 
Nat took it out of his pocket, and 


' 
| 


| stall silver coin, and a few pence, 

**In that all?’ 

** Yes, father, that is all.” 

* What are we to do when it is gone?’ 

“T must try and tind work,” 

“Tam afraid no one will 
you,” 

“Perhaps Mr. Lowe would, if T could 
get Miss Milly to speak for me." 

“There isn't a Sodas man in all the 
parish than Squire Lowe, as he calls him 
self now, Lean remember him when he 
was xlad enough to earn @bhilling bim- 
self, 

** Still he might do it for Miss Milly.”’ 

“You might try, but I haven't much 
hopes."’ 

**Come, father; you know Miss Milly 
is a lady in her manners, and looks, and 
so forth,”’ said Nat, who was Milly's en 
thusiastic admirer. 

**So she is, Nat, for she was very good 
to you when you was ill with fever, and 
means well I do believe; but Mr. Lowe 
is very set where he takes a notion into 
his head; and I don't believe all his 
daughter's talking will make him take 


employ 





as poison.”’ 
Old Mark shuddered. | 
“I've been troubled with the same | 


thing myself; but it’s all from being so | gloomily; “but I'll try.” 
| disturbed in our rest, you may depend. 


Besides, I don't see why we should trou- 
ble our heads about that affair; it has 
got nothing to do with us,"’ 
“But I fe *l as if it had somehow.”’ 
Come, Nat, it is you who ure foolish 


drops of cold perspiration off his fore- 
head. ‘They can’t hang a man for 
what he didn't do.” 

“The law has a way of making such 
things easy, father. They can prove 
you are guilty, if you are ever so inno- 


“Then the law is a dangerous thing 
to meddle with,’’ said old Mark, his fas- 
cinated glance still on the wavering light | 


* Nat, it moves!"’ 

** So it does,”’ 

‘*] wonder what it can be? Look!’’ 
The last word was uttered in a tone of 


no expression of ours could hope to 
convey. 

The light had been stationary hitherto; 
now it rose suddenly, and seemed to 
dance, and waver, and flicker, just on 
the very spot which Nat knew to be 
poor Flax's grave. | 

A convulsive shudder shook his whole | 
frame. | 





‘It's queer it should stop just there, 
father.”’ 

**It'sonly a jack-o-lantern, I'll wager,”’ | 
said old Mark, with a confidence he did | 
not feel. * Don’t trouble no more about 
it, Nat.” | 

*T couldn't rest if I wasn’t to see the 
end of it.”’ 

** There it is, then,” 

At this moment the light gave one 
spring, as it were, and died out into | 
darkness in mid-air, Thetwo men went | 
indoors, with hushed breath. | 

** You are right,”’ said old Mark, as he | 
took off his heavy boots, and hid them | 
away, in case the keepers should pay 
them a visit; ‘things haven't gone right 
with us of late. [T've been a poacher 
off and on for more than forty years 
now, and | was never troubled with any 
of these strange sights until lately. It's 





always thought that was an evil day for | 
us when we first got acquainted with 
Joe Lay.” 

**L liked him at first.’’ 

“T know you did, Nat, but you soon 
found him out."’ 

* That murder opened my eyes.” 

“And yet, you make excuses 
him.’ 
7 didn’t know he meant it, father; 
Ithought it was just an accident, such as 


might have happened to any one else; | 


he was to be pitied, and not 


blamed. If 1 had had any other feeling | 


“No, Nat, that you wouldn’t.”’ 
Father!” said Nat, after a pause. 
* Well, lad?” 


“What would you lke for your 
supper?” 
‘Whatever there is,'’ replied old 


Mark, with a grimsmile. ‘1 don't sup 


pose there's much choice.”’ 


** Will bread and cheese do?" 
“Tt must, for to-night.” 
“I'll make you a pie, father, when we 


get some game.” 


Ab, when!” 
Old Mark relapsed into moody silence, | 


and began to fill his pipe. 


“Ought you to smoke ?”’ inquired Nat, | 


apprehensively. 


‘Why not?” 
‘IT meant if the keepers wi to come.” 
“We should have seen some sign. of 


“ Only that they are pretty well sure | 
fore they go home. | 


“They won't to-night, though, I fancy; 


Let 


ra, and you can go and ac- 


** Nay, father; but it would seem ter- 
“You'd get a wife.” 
“*T won't marry all the while you're « 


alive, father; but, if you was dead, and I 
couldn't be no more use to you, I'd have 
“Just to frighten the keepers, and Mary Flax, if she would have me 


“Mary Flax!”’ 


hard on me. 
of Master Herbert, now.’ 


dents ?"’ 


fiercely, 
what you've got to say, and have done | 
with it!’ 


again!"’ 


you into work again,”’ 

**May be not,’’ answered Nat, rather 
And then, 
after a short pause, he said: 

“Everything seems quiet enough, 
father; supposing you go to bed ?"’ 

But the words were scarcely out of his 
lips before he heard a hand on the lock. 

“Hurry into bed, father,” whispered 
Nat, soft » and I'l hide the things.” 

He stuthed their boots and other things 
that might have betrayed them, into the 
mattress, as before; tlung off his clothes 
and laid down on the top of them, listen 
ing breathlessly. 

he lock was tried again, but not vio- 
lently. 

Nat pretended to rouse then, and 
growled out in a sleepy voice, ‘‘ Who the 
deuce is there?" 

“It's me.” 

Who's meo—disturbing honest folks?" 

**Joe Lay.” 

“Then stop where you are.”’ 

** You'd better let me in; I've got news 
for you."’ 

‘News of what?"’ 

“Vil tell you when I get inside; I'm 
most dead with fright and cold.”’ 

“Shall [ get up, father?’’ whispered 
Nat. 

* You'd better.”’ 

Nat rose, then, and unbolted the door, 
relighting the candle he had only just 
catinguithed. 

Joe stumbled over the threshold into 
the room, with tottering legs, and eyes 
distended with fear, He sank into a seat, 
breathless, 

** Well, what's up now ?”’ inquired Nat, 
disdainfully. ** 1 knew you was a traitor, 
Joe Lay, but I didn’t know you was such 
a coward as all that.” 

Joe wiped the cold dew off his fore 


But | 
it almost seems as if I had helped kill 
her bread winner, since | saw the deed 
done and kept silent; se it came inte 


answer such a 
sentiment as the one his son last uttered, | 
and the two men 


the 


counted on the table three shillings in 


ian’t that, but there's the little 
ones, father; and only her weak hands to | 


rently 
ather 
looked at him with surprise, as if he had | 
just developed a new and unsuspected | 


*T never knew you was partial to 


! 





Nat sprang at his throat, and graap- 
| ing him tightly, shook the craven wretch 


“It! 
catch you at that work again, Joe Lay, 
I'll take care you're something the worse 
You shan't go 
about telling on others and keeping 

fr not if | turn informer, 
and let the world know where Flax hk 


until he gasped for breath. 
* Now, look here!"’ he hissed, 


for it before [let you go 
clear yourse 


gone, and what sent him there, 


| Joe's eyes just glanced up under bis 
sullen, over-hanging 


brows, and gave 
Nat a look of deadly hatred and malice, 
and then dropped again into the 
shadow 


* You helped!” he said, 

“T helped put him away, because I 
thenght it was just an accident then 
Ididn’t want you to get inte trouble, 
But | know better now 

“What do you mean?" 

*T've been thinking it over in my own 
mind, and | see that if it had been an 
aceident, you wouldn't have turned 
round and took aim, deliberate like, aa / 
nae y deny it if you can!’ 

7 was obliged to take care of myself, 
and Plax had hold of me behind.” 

* Then instead of facing about ia order 
to shoot him, why didn’t you faew about 
and meet him in fair fight, like a man, 
eh? You'd have both had your chance 
equal then, and if you could have 
knocked him down, and got of, no one 
would have blamed you much. But to 
shoot aman down in that fashion, when 
he wasn't suspecting any harm, is what 
I call the trick of a coward and a 


—. 
ae ve a care!’ sald Joe, hoarsely. 
“If you'd got a weapon about you,”’ 


was the contemptuous reply, “or T was a | 


woman, who you could knock about as 
you liked, | might be frightened; but 


there isn't much fear of you using your | 


fists; and if you did, I think IT could 
master you,"* 

“Ilold your peace, Nat,” said his 
father; ‘‘ean't you see T want to know a 
little more about Master Herbert? Has 
he got off, Joe?’ 

“To's got off to prison, if that is what 
you mean,"’ replied Joe, brutally; and he 
sank back in his chair, still panting from 
the force of Nat's assault, 

** By heavens!"’ exclaimed the old man; 
and then he added in a low, concentrated 
voce: 
Dawford, as my dream told me; only it 
won't be Nat—it won't be Nat!"’ 

‘* Father!"’ 

** Well, lad."’ 

* You've got to that subject again." 

**It was just a dream, Nat; but it trou- 
bles me, somehow, and I can't get it out 
of my head, I'd have cut off my right 
hand if this hadn't happened to-night. 
Mr, Benson's like me—he has only got 


one, and to lose him in that way is enough 


to break a man's heart. 
He'll get over it,’ sald Joe. . 


“That's as you think,” answered Nat, 


his young eyes burning with rage and 
contempt, “And now you've told your 
news, supposing you was to get out!’ 

“Steady, lad—steady !"" said old Mark, 
who saw an expression in the other's 
eyes that rather frightened him, ‘ Per 
haps Joe doesn't fancy passing the Point 
again whilst it's dark.’ 

“It isn't dark now; and if it was he 
should go out of here. We haven't got BO 
low that we can bear his company.” 

Joe lifted himself slowly and heavily 
from his seat, and passed the brave lad 
with his eyes downeast but the gleam of 
such acruel smile on his lips that old 
Mark shuddered, 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
inal - -_ 


THE FLOWER'S MISSION. 
BY F. ALN, 


* Please," 


me a flower, Tom is so fond of 
tlowers,”’ . 
Ellen Stanley was on her way to a 


head with his coat sleeve, and then he friend's, with a bouquet of choice lowers. 


spoke 

‘*T ain't afraid of what's natural,”’ he 
said, ‘‘no more than you are, Nat; but 
when it comes all kinds of queer 
things, nobody can understand, then 


to 


jyivean, Whatshould you say,” he added, | 
| giving each word slowly and 


distinct 
from the other, ‘toa light—over—Flax's 
waave!”’ 

‘T tell you what IT should say!’ an 
swered Mark, with detiance, as if he were 


) arming himself against a conviction that 


was stealing over him, ‘*T should say it 
was a jack-o-lantern, and nothing would 
persuade me contrariwise.”’ 

“But, supposing it was larger, 
redder, and moved = different, Master 
Gireysome - 

| should say, then, it wasn’t meant 
for me to meddie with, and [ should turn 
my bead and go indeoors.”” 

* You didu’t see it, too 

** Yes, I did.”’ 

“It didn’t strike you it was Flax’s 
spirit, did it, Master Greysome 2” 

“Don't Master 
claimed old Mark, tartly 


ford 


(rraysome me ex 


“Old Mark's 


my name, and it’s as good as any other. | 


When folks are so over-civil, | always 
think they mean harm.”’ 
* But what should you say about the 


| spirit 2’ persisted Joe, evidently too anx 


ious to be angry. 

Old Mark looked up fiercely. “TI tell 
you what [I should say! When honest 
folks get murderers among them, they 
may very like have the devil, too; that’s 
what I should say, and, moreover, that’s 
what I mean!’ 

* Don't be so sharp,’’ whined Joe; * it 
was all an accident, you know.”’ 

** An accident done on purpose.” 

‘*Nay; that’s because you want to be 
I'll bet you don’t say that 


Joe looked up in sly menace, and just 


the shadow of a smile crossed his craven 
lips 


**Master Herbert hasn't had no acci- 


“Well, [ don’t know, you'd call it 


Nat, 
Say 


‘*Now look here, Joe,"’ said 
‘none of your humbug! 


* Well, then, what I've got to say is, 


that Master Herbert, as you call him, has 
killed Mr. Carthen!”’ 


**Killed Mr. Carthen!’ Both his lis | 


teners repeated the words after him me- 
chanically. 


” 


* Ay, just as I killed Flax! 

“low do you kuew?” 

**T heard it all.” 

**Where were you then 

“IT was doing a little poaching on my 
pwn account, close by.” 

Jve's shame-faced manner betrayed his 


? 


secret. 


**You mean you was playing the «py 
said Nat. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 








for a moment, 


few tly hiael it 
font 
be married 
‘ 
ther, were 
She selected the finest flower in the bou 
quet, @ large, white lily, and pave it to 
the child, 


she saclile d, 


looks, 


won't Tom be 
peared 


reached her home, 
rimotn, ut 


Vvomwe 


She stopped at this appeal, and looking 


down, saw a little, poorly-ciad yirl, about 


twelve years old, 
“And who is Tom?" 
touched by the appeal, 
‘My little brother. He fell and hurt 
his back, and now he can’t move himeell, 


asked 


the doctor says he'll never get well; and 
he does wish for flowers se,” 


Ellen hesitated for a moment, but oaly 
To take a single flower 
from her bouquet would spoil it, se per 
been arranged; and it was 
nit te 
Dut the pleading face of the 
hild, aad the thought of the sick bio 
more than 


tfricmdl, moreover, who was 


she eould 


“There! she said, “ put it in water, 
and it will keep over selon. And here,’ 
as the pirl, with grateful 


turned to run away, ‘Sin some 


thing to buy a few cakes for your brother 


Where do you live?’ 
The child told her, adding, ‘On! 
glad’ and then disap 


It was not long before the littl thing 
It was het 


top of the house, looking 
} 


t close, 
the 


inte a dirty enclosure behind, 


** In that you, Lizzie” asked «a weak 
Tm so glad.” 


Phe speaker was lying on a straw mat 


trees on the floor, and he looked up, soil 


ducing the cakes. 
kind you like 


light. 
bed, exclaiming, 
Where did 


' tion 


ing, inte his sister's face 


‘See here, Tom,” said the sister, pre 
* These are the ve ry 
but that’s net all,” 
widea, triumphantly producing the lily 
‘Just look at this!” 

Tom's eyes fairly glistened with «dé 


shar 


In bis eayerness he half rome in 
“Oh! what a beauty! 
you get it?” but the exer 
was too much for him, and alment 


as soon as he had grasped the bud, he 


| fell back on his bed. 


“How pure it looks!’ he added, 
weakly, after a pause; “it makes me 
think of the angels. You good, youd 


Lizzie! 


om, 


ever so long, now, 
eat your cake ?”’ 


he said. 
eat it yourself. 


“See, I'll put it in a bottle,’ said Liz 
with some water, and it shall stand 
m the tloor close by you. It will last 
jut why don’t you 


Tom shut his eyes. I can’t, Lizzie,"’ 
aint hungry You must 
I will lie and look at the 


flower. 


very bad, she knew, if he « 
cakes. 


‘Tom muat l« 
ould not eat 


Lizzie was frightened 


‘Eat a little bit, dear,’ she begged 
‘It will make you feel better.” 
“I don’t think I shall ever be better,” 


answered Tom, 


The tears rolled down the sister's face. 
‘Don't talk se, 


Tom,” she sorb bee al 





“Then there will be a gallows at | 


said a wistful voice, * pwive | 


Ellen, i 


bear. 


“You shan't go. I can't live without 
you. Who will there be to care for me?" 
| “I've been thinking,"’ said Tom, 
ate -*[T think a great deal lying 
ere—that when I'm gone, father will be 
know "'—and here he 


different You 


dropped his voiee, and looked carefully | 


around, as if to see lest any one should 
be listening—"‘you knew that father 
drinks; and that's why he eomes home 
so late, and says he can't afford to send 
you to school; and why he is so cross, 
| and why, sometimes, he beats you——"’ 

* Don't speak of it, dear,”’ sobbed the 
sister, “TL wouldn't mind, if it waan't 
for you.”’ 

* But Ido mind it, Ligzy; and it breake 
my heart to lie here and see it, But 
wunetimes | think, when I die, father 
will be different. He says he loves me, 
and ip may make him good, you see.’ 

Bul the sister was not to be comforted, 
Tom was all the world to her, To lose 
him was to lose everything, 

Theday wore on, Night came. Tom 
lay, looking at the lily, amd noone knows 
how many sweet thoughts it sugwested 
to him, Now and then, his sister stopped 
in her work, and came to see if he wanted 
anything. tle always thanked her with 
a sweet smile 

* Father is late, to-night,"” he said, at 
last, when the darkness came; and he 
sighed, 

**Hle will be here soon,’ said Lizzie, 
uttering words of hope, in which she 
hardly believed herself, “Try to sleep 
a little, dear.”’ 

So Tom, at last, fell off into a doze. 
Ten o'clook came, and yet no father, 
Worn out with fatigue and anxiety, 
Lizzie erept into bed by her brother's 
side, and sank to sleep also, 

It was nearly midnight when the 
father came in. The noise woke Tom 
up. He half arose on his elbow, and 
looked around, At that moment, the 
moon emerged from a cloud, and its 
light, falling through the window, lit up 


soraph's, 

The father started back, sobered at 
once. It seemed to him as if a halo, direct 
| from heaven, encircled his child's head, 

Father,” said Tom, ‘come here, 
please,”’ 

The man went softly to his son's bed- 
side, sank on his knees, and took the 
| lad’s wan hand tenderly inhis own. He 
| was awed. 
| “Be kind to Lizzie,” said Tom, wist- 
| fully, looking into his father’s face. 
| * She won't have any one but you when 
Iam dead, father, Let her go to achool 
again, please ; she iano fond of school ea 
; “Ohl my son, my son!’ interrupted 
ithe now penitent ather, bursting into 
sobs, ** You will get well yoo—" 

‘I shall never get well,’’ said Tom. 
**But don't ery, father. IT shall see mo- 
ther, you knew, And by-and-by,”’ and 
a xtrange look came on his face, a look 
of joy and faith inexpressible, ‘ by-and- 
by we shall all meet again, shan't we? 
Kiss me, please, and then go to bed, or 
| we shall wake sister," 

The father, choking back hia so 
kissed the boy, ‘LT promise to be kine 
to “eo he whispered, ‘She shall 

| K to school. I will never drink another 
ldrop. As heaven is my witness,"’ he 








mided, solemnly, ‘ T never will!’ 

Tom took his littl, thin arma from 
around hia father’s neck, where he had 
| put them for that last kiss, and then 
sank back on bis pillow exhausted, 

| “Tlow eweet the flower looks in the 
moonlight!’ thought Tom. ‘ What a 
|happy bey IT am to have it! And to 
}have father promise to be better,’ he 
} wenton, “and to say he'll love Lizzie, 
fand that he'll send her te school yy 
And then he forget himself in sleep. 

The night passed. Morning dawned. 
Lizzie woke before the sun rose, Ther 
| first thought was of Tom, 

“T've slept all night,’ she said, re- 
proachfully, ‘and T didn't mean to sleep 
five minutes, I wonder if Tom wanted 
mein the night. Tle must be better, ot 
he'd have ealled.”’ 

Ile wae better As she leaned over to 
look at him, Lizzie was startled loy the 
strange, yet beautiful look on his face, a 
look of divine joy, as when a martyr has 
vaoswe! through fire into everlasting post, 

le would never suffer more, 

The lily had done ite work, It 
sweetened the last hours of the suflering 
bey, suggesting pure and beautiful 
thoughts; and when Ellen Stanley called, 
early in the Preerrtattnye, tee mene 


Lisciv, ale 


found it lying on the breast of the dead 
child, clasped in his two thin, waaen 
lands: aud she thought of the lilies of 
Prasieline, ane t satnt whe held 
them 

A poul work had been done, alee. The 


last words of Tom were te 


boy lius father 


ver forgotten 
whi, Crema that sigelit, bee 


came a reformed man Lizzie went to 
m Hieverl, and, snore than that, never aApealie 
liesarel a liaanle were at bonne 


fivetuls 


Pthen ancl Lass 
Frcotin dies 


ie leone preat 


The former, 0) Cee CL 
was able te che miaueh for the Latter It 
Wis tel chiaanee, rely on at, that saad 
] llen pive away, ated at seme soriiiow al 


that lily ‘An ye show, so 


shall ye reap 
—_ - -- 


AN AIDE-DE SCAMP 


time, 


An amusing anecdote in told of a well 


known Preoch yenuerl, who played a 
cobspacuets purt im a cavalry change 
This pallant wartior had been severely 
wounded on that Cash las itige ve 


eoved a salie cut on his head and a 


ballet am his thigh 


Such an allowances 
miipht have ttistied @ man of quiet 
tastes, but was far fiom suflicuent for the 
fire-eating peneral, Tua welatitgye the 
tharge, whieh be did at every dinner 

arty, lhe was in the habit of tl rowing 
in half «a dezen bayonet thrusts and a 
“ pl ol stray sy linters from a slell, 
and he invariably appeal dtor corrobora 
tien of hh narrative to an andadecamp 


whe had viclden by bis sicl oy 


coeasion, havPiy inibibed mine 


cete 
than lis 
* ~ ‘ 

usudl allowance of “47 Chateau Yquem, 


he drew a more than usually startling 
picture of lis riddled and perforated oon 
dition, A ball had killed 
adeozen sabres had descended at 

liin lewd, a couple of lances had 
pranne d through each of his arms, and all 
the bullets amd bayonets of Germany 
seemed te have oven em li other ateh 
dezvous in his banly! “You 
it well, you?” he 
ail he ealnyp The 


cannon hiis 
horse, 


olee on 


remember 
chon't wihded, turning 
ter This well-trained 


subalterm had suffered dong in silence 
The bayonets, lathogs, efe., be 
acl But tim dito by hong practice, but the 
canton ball was the last straw that bioke 


the camel's back 


bullets, 


No, wee val, Lalon't 
remember it Llow could you expect me 
to? You know as well as Ide th 
very cannon ball that kuled your blown 
struck the : 
belted us, ane 

took my head off 


at tlhe 


bivastplate of a 


‘ Amsie! 
them beamded back 


wid 


| the sick boy's face with a glory as of a) 


hal 
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Potato @rancn.—Qrate the potatoes, 
after paring them, into a large pan of 
cold water, Stir it up for a few mo- 
ments, then let it settle; pour off all the 
water, spread on a platter, and dry ina 
cool oven. In regions where starch mills 
abound, it is to buy the starch of 
the producer than to make so small a 
quantity. It te delicious for pudeir 
and fs the best possible thickening for 
soulpa. 

To larnove tae Voir. —eeswax, 
two drachms; copaiba balsam, three 
drachms; powder of licorice-reot, four 
drachma. Melt the copsiba balsam with 
the wax in a new earthen pipkin; when 
melted, remove them from the fire, and 
while in a melted state, mix in the 
powder. Make pills of three grains 
each, Two of these pills to be taken oo- 
casionally, three or four times a day. 
This is an excellent remedy for cleari 
and strengthening the voice, and is u 
by most professional singers on the Con- 
tinent, 

Resxovatine Biack Kins.—Ink and 
| sweet oil mixed, two parte of ink to one 
part of sweet oil, will make a nice 
glossy blacking for glove kid boota, 
Prepare a bettle of it, and attach a amall 
sponge to the cork, as is done in “liquid 
blacking."’ The same varnish 
on very gently to the white tips and 
seams of worn black kid gloves, will 
make a pair quite respectable for either 
traveling or shopping. All these little 
economies are desirable in many house- 
hola, le in the little expenditures 
which drain the family purse, Little 
things in the aggregate amount to far 
more than one can nagine, unless a close 
| account is kept of expenses, 

Honax ron Coips.—A writer in the 
| Medical Record cites a number of cases 
| in which borax has proved a most effeo- 
tive remedy in certain forma of colds, 
Ile xtates that in sudden hoarseness, or 
lows of voice in public apeakers or singers 
from colds, relief for an hour or so, as 
by jc, may be often obtained by 
| eouty Ginebving and partially swallow- 
| ing a lump of borax, the size of a gar- 
| den pea, or about three or four grains 
held in the mouth for ten minutes be- 
fore speaking or singing. This produces 
a profuse secretion of saliva, or ‘' water. 
| ing '’ of the mouth and throat, probabil 
restoring the voice or tone to the d 
vooal cords, just as the wetting brings 
back the missing note to a flute when 
it in dry. 

How to Make Croen Lixe Cram. 
raank.—Take some late apples, well 
ripe; press them into cider; boil it ina 
copper kettle for about ten minutes; 
«kim it well while it boils; then barrel 
it like common cider, keeping the barrel 
full, At the end of the winter, before 
the second fermentation haa begun, get 
enough atrong bottles, as strong as pos- 
sible, large or small—old porter bottles 
will do as well as any—and bottle all 
your cider, leaving a small space between 
the cider and the cork—in a long-necked 
bottle, at least two and a half or three 
inches; tie a good string over the cork, 
and lay them down on #@ shelf in a cool 
cellar, Cider treated in this way, will 
make a splendid drink in the course of 
the summer, sparkling like champagne 
wine, We don't know how long it will 
keep, as we always fit through on: 
supply in the course of the year, 
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| PINCH, ame gy | “Opening of a 
Chestout Burr,’ by Rev. FE. P. Roe, au 
ther of “Barriers Burned Down,"’ 


“What Can She Do?’ © llay and Pro 
fitinmy Garden," ete, This isaremarka 
bly well written tale, deeply interesting 
witlhenut being sensational, and, without 
any attempt at sermonizing, inculeates 
the moral of faith and Herpes Published 
by Dodd & Mead, New York, 

Frow T. DB. Perenswon & Dono, Phila 
delphias “Five Thousand a Year," and 

astyn Ware's Temptation; both of 


them: new works from the pen of the 
author of * Bast Lynne.’ As in mont 
of her novels, there is in these an in 
crease oof interest that tainly emehains 
the reader from the first page to the 
last. 

Prom With & Grorntxto, Thosten, 
Mass: A new song entitied, ‘ Bring 
Ihwok Char Darlings on, Pie Stolen Child,” 
Woaosedsa by Pyeater Soaith Mist by W 
Hl, irockway. We expect at wall be 


Combe very popular 
Shrranie A 


boom Henny be on, Dow 


ten, Masa * American Llomes.’’ tor Oh 
teber, ING4 A high toned, yet popular 
portxdical, with a very attractive table 
of contents 
-_ _ ~~ 

Odes the letters in which the lowed 
hame stands on our spilt appear, like 
Phosphorous writing, by might on fire, 


while by clay in them cloudy traces they 
emily atnioke 


1776. S76. 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXITLIBITION. 





tive “ne we / 
S. CENTENNIAL CUMMISSION 
VHILADELUPHL A. PA 
In accordance with the = vera Acts of the 
(oogress of thet nited States, providing tor 


the celebration of tl 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


{ American Indepenlence, there will be held 
in FAIRMOUNT PARK, Philatelphia, in the 
year 1876, an 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


of Arts, Manufactures, and Products of the Soil 
ant Mine 

The kahibition will be opened on the 
April aut m the l¥th of Oetuber 


ivth of 


APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE. 


Pe secure space for exhibits ia the smuildings 

he Park early applicat shout be made 

he necessary forme for apt ation, together 
with the Regulations for bxabhtoitors and needed 


fon application to 
otminitsion 


formation, Will be qwarce 
the office of the Centennial ¢ 
4. T. GOSHORN, 
Director General. 
4. L. (AMPRBELL, 
Secretary. 
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LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 


We direct attention to the sketch, 
entitied as above, the firat of a series, 
legendary, picturesque and historical, of 
this beauteous stream, every portion of 
which has its own peeuliar attractions 
The Rhine possesses an endless variety 
of mystery, poetry amd romantt 
with which these sketches will make our 
readers pleasantly familiar, From the 
daye of the Homans to the time of 
Charlemagne, throngh the romance of 
the Crusaders, and the stormy periods 
of the middle ages, until Napoleou the 
First rose to startle Rurope, the Mhine 
has been an historical siver, To ites 
geographical importance ia added the | 
potent charm of natural beauty; the ac 
cumulated associatiacs of ages have in 
vested it with a degree of interest, which 
others may claim or envy, but may never 
expect to enjoy. We shall have ooca- 
sion, in the Legenda of the Hhine, to 
discourse of brave knights and fair 
ladies, of ite ancient warriora, mischiev 
ous demons, cunning gnomes, and grace 
ful mermaidens— *' bright forma that lure 
but to distroy.”” 


-_> -_| = 


ALL-HALLOWE EN. 


There is, perhaps, no night in the year 
which the popular imagination has 
stamped with amore partioular character 
than the evening of the Slat of October 
The leading idea among the inhabitants 
of the lame of Shakspeare, Moore and 
urns respecting this festival is, that it 
is the time of al others when superna 
tural influences prevail, It is the night 
set apart by superstition for a universal 
walking aliowd of epirita, beth of the visi 
ble and invisible world, Divination is then 
believed to attain ite highest power, and 
the gift asserted by Glendower, of call 
ing spirita ‘from the vasty deep, be 
comes available to all who choose to make 
use of the privileges of the time ° 

There is a remarkable uniformity in 
the fireside custome of this might. Por 
merly bute and apples were every where 
in requisition, ane consumed in immense 
numbers. Prom this fact the name of 

‘Nuterack Night,’ has often been ap 
plied, especially by we people of the 
verth of Ragland 

It isthe custem in Ipeland, when the 
young women would know if their lowers 
are faithful, to put three nuts upen the 
bars of the grate, naming them after the 
lowers, If a nat cracks or jumps, the 
lower will paewe unfaithful, of it begins 
to blage ot barn, he basa regard for the 
making the trial, if the nuts 
named after the gil and her lower burn 
together, they will be married 

Hut the grand sport of Hallowe'en is 
the ‘ducking \ number of apples 
are pias! io a tub of water, and the ju 
vention the use of their hands re 
stricted take turns in diving therefer, 
catehing them with their teeth. (reat 
fun goes on in watching the attempts of 
the youngster in the pursaitof the swim 
ming fruit, which wriggles from aide to 
side, aml evades all attempts to capture 
it, whilet the pirant is 
rbligredd to alsa on job in favor of 


i hal wen 


dimappertntent 
the 


atmrther whose turn bas actived some 
of Une mypeti=toos dlefMly suck the apple 
if email, ite their tmeuthe« (Hhers 
plunge manfully overhead in pursait of 
a partholar one, and forcing it to the 
batten, seize it with their teth, and 


dripping and tritwephant with 
their priv 

In Southland there exists a custom whieh 
generally opens (he night's amusement, 
uiling the hail stecks’’ (cab 
bape) he young people go out hand 
in-hand, blimdfelded, inte the garden, 
and each pulls the first stalk met with 
They then return to the fireside to in 
apect their prizes, Acoonding as the 
stalk is big or little, straight or crooked, 
» shall Use future wife or hushand be of 
the party by whom it is pulled, The 
quantity of earth sucking to the root 

motes the amount of fortune or dowry, 
ami the taste of the prt, indicates the 
temper. Finally, the stalks are placed, 
one after the other, over the door, ard 
the Christian na of the per who 
chance thereafter to enter the house, are 
held in the same succession to indicate 
those of the individuals whom the par- 
thes are to . 

In another column the sketch, ‘Indian 
Meal Balla,” illustrates, very pleasing|y 
feelingly, ome of the very many 
which cluster about 


emerge 





FE 


eu. 

We talk of the extravagance of modern 
ladies; Herodotus says that the reve. 
puss of Anthylla, ie Egypt. a city of 
considerable magnilure, were always 
given to the wife of the governor for hex 
@z penser in shoes. 


| her 


jeach ball 


THE 


- — 
DAY-DREAMS 
overe 


(ell them eet rein eed faire day dreams or tee 
With epirit vision of oer quicker youth 
TT ts Wiser im the world’s eeteem may be 
' Leese wear the ireth 
| Whee against some hard creed of life we raise 
(rer ae ory @r whet more pure er doom 
Tw on the working wat in later days 
tf come ld dream 
Dream of « world more pore than thal we God ' 
Bad © the Gab wing, but wot dell deeper 


W hile we con fee! (hat we may leave behint 
Ome bright rey there 


Lat ee work Gp then to our young Hea! 
Nor the present mor regret the part 
Till the eval, etraggiing ‘(iat earth «false aad 
real 
Keach Meares ai leet 
—_— - - 


“INDIAN MEAL BALLS 
AN ALL-MALLOWE'EN STORY 


nY oO. DE RK 


** And tt always comes true’ 

Three pairs dt cm opened very wide, 
amd three pairs of lipe attered, simul 
taneously, a low, intense Ah.’ as the 
earnest speaker finished her narration 
with this very decided assertion 

* And we'll try it to night, continued 
the speaker 

The eyes sparkled lighter, and the lips 
mae little scarlet lines { 
ing out together in a trie of merry laugh 
ing “‘yea' yes! yee!’ 

fe was ‘All Hallowe'en," and down in 
Myra Morton's aunt's old fashioned 
kitchen that this company was going on, 
for, take a quartette of seventeen 
wy old girls, and what can one expect 
rut plotting of some sort ? 

* Aunt Sue,’ as all the girls called 
her, was “an old maid,’’ people sald, 
am! some added a ‘disappointed one,” 
and hinted at a lower who married ‘an 
other,’ but, if she was an old maid in 
years, she was a girl still at heart, and 
was never happier than when surrounded 
by her girl friends 

This “All Hallowe'en,” she had told 
her little niece Myra te bring her school 
friemda, Nell Hind, Katty Lyle and Cirace 
Traften, ant to the old fashioned home 
stead where Aunt lived all 
would let them ‘try their for 
tunes’ for a hushamd— just as she used 
to do when she was a girl. 

The invitation was warmly received, 
and now there they all were They had 
melted lead, dipped for apples, popped 
nuts, and done most of the rest of the 
time-honored customa, when littl Myra 
proposed as the last, and the ‘surest, 
truest trick,"’ ‘Indian meal balls.’ 

Aunt Sue smiled when Myra assured 


! smiles, brea 


Sue alone, 


the girls “it always come true," but 
assented to their trying the test 
“It's just the easiest thing in the 


world tode,"’ explained Myra, rolling up 
sleeves, ‘“‘Some yellow Indian 
meal, please, Sarah,’' to the colored girl, 
whose white teeth showed with smiles at 
being of service, “It must be yellow 
indian meal, or it will fail to come true, 
you know Now I just mix it up very 
lightly with water, this way, into three 
little balla apiece for each of us, now 
each of you girls write the names of the 
three you love the best on those tiny 
slips of paper, and let me put one in 
That's it. Now, Nell Bird, 
these are your balls; take them in your 
left hand, nearest your heart, And drop 
them, all at one instant, into that pail of 
clear water, and, if one of those papers 
don't pop up in five minutes, you are 
doomed to be an old maid’! Ilere are 
yours, Kit firace, these belong to you, 
amd mine are here. Auntie, come, you 
try, tee, and Myra left a tloury caress 
on Aunt Sue's cheek 

\untie sighed a little as she answered 
gravely, suaking her head, I tried it 
iMhew, clear, 

* And ie 
hint, 
atill in her hand 

“Tt hasn't yet; but it will some day, 
perhaps," and although Aunt Sue smiled 
now therm was a tremulous sernredd Mm her 
Volk 

The balls dropped inte the water, A 
breathless hush, and then, like a little 
fairy, a white folded paper silently 
popped up to the surface 

‘Te it him?” erted the girla, and the 
blush that bloomed on Nell's cheek an 
awered that it was, 

Kitty and Grace were as satiafactorily 
rewarded, but the laugh was against 
Myra when her paper only appeared at 
the last allowable second of time 





years age.” 
it come true 
pausing with 


‘asked Nell 


earnestly, her fate 


lbut it's just the one T wanted, if he 
is late, and it's sure to come true Bet 
ter late than never, isn't if, auntie” 


But Aunt Sue was gone, “A strange 
gentleman had called," Sarah said, and 
she had gone upstairs whilt they were 
trying the trick, She didn't know who 


he was, ‘Miss Susan ‘peared mighty 
surprised to see him, and he acted awful 
glad 


Presently Aunt Susan appeared, lean 
ing upen the arm 
man in uniform 

** My lower came 


of an elderly gentle 


at the last 
auntie, but Laay * better late than never,’ 
ard it's alwayve true, ian’t it?" 

Myra did) not se aunt's strange 
OOTME PTT lated 1 her 
am? Aunt Sue laughed at her 
fitesd hook as abe 

* Yes, dear, 
aud always true 
how 


minute, 


her 
words were aut 
dliscom 

answered hes 
better late 
I can pueve it te you 


than never 

Years ago this gentleman's name 
came up forme in my trial with Indian 
meal balls, and although many things 
conspired to drift us apart, vet it has 
oome true at last—late, not 
not so, Edmund * and Aunt Sue looked 
up with a smile in her old lower's face 

** Tt haa, indeed,” answered the ventle 
man, with a loving look, aml he oon 
tinued, * Young ladies, although | have 
been for years in military service, know 
all about cannon balls, rige balls and 
Minie ball, I firmly believe there is 
nothing more effective or ‘truer’ than— 
Indian meal balls "’ 

Then he kissed the girls all round and 
asked them to congratulate him upon 
winning at last the only woman he ever 
loved, and whispered to Myra he was to 
be her uncle in a very short time. 

“And girls,”’ sakd Myra, solemnly, 


nerer—is it 


that night, “I'm sure it's all owing to 
the sure-certain-trueness of Indian mea! 
balls" 
_—_— SS Se 
Loox not mournfully into the past; it 
comes not back mn. Wisely improve 
the present; it is thine. 


| with @ manly heart. 
AE 
| Frrmxpeurr is a sacted enclosure in 
i oA. bravest and best souls 
tTto repine a yet defy, 


Go forth to) 
— shadowy future without fear, | rols 






SATURDAY 


STUDIES FROM MY WINDOW. 
BY H. WATSON FLEMING 


Be. 4. DOCTOR FLINT : 

Dr. Piint, who resides quite near me, 
wae not an unkind man, as bis name 
perhaps implies. He had a sense of dig- 
nity, it is true. Pe always dreased int 
soberest black, never looked to the right 
nor the left, wore gold «pectacies and 
black kid gloves. He might have been 
mistaken for the President—in Wash. 


ington —or for an undertaker, at another | 


place where he was ey | unknown. 

Dr. Flint never passed for a generous 
man, but I know of many gratis patients 
om his list, and of many a dollar, or dol- 
lar's worth, secretly distributed, and qne 
day | overhear! a little interview be 
tween the physician and a newsboy, one 
of those curly-headed youngsters who 
make Mr. Macpherson's steps the scene 
of their labor and amusement both, and 
rise from a game with jackstones to aell 
you the latest edition of the very latest 
hewer 

There had been no jackstones for this 
curly headed waif this afternoon, how 
and very few sales indeed lle 
soomed downeast and sorrowful, and 
when Dr. Flint passed by he crossed to 
him respectfully and doffed his littl cap. 

“No, my bey,” said the doctor, 
quietly; “ne paper, I think, today.” 

“IT doen't want to sell you a paper, 
air, said the bey, humbly, hesitating 
whether t» pre ced of pot 

Indeed, what is it, then ¥* 

My sister, sit) | wanted to speak to 
you about She is wick, sir; pera ps 
dying 
“And you want me to call and see 
her, do you, my poor boy? What ails 
her” Can I do her any good?" 

“Indeed, IT hope so, if you will only 
come,"’ the lad replied, more hopefully. 
“TT do not know what ails ber, unless it 
in poverty and want,” 

"Dear me '' said the worthy Dr. Flint, 
adjusting his spectacles and looking 
sharply at the bey 

ne see, sir, she has been sick this 
long time, and I have done very little 
Will you eome, sir? Did you say you 
would?" 

“JT did not say T would, but IT will 
Where deo you live?” 

The bey gave him the addresa, 

"What is your name °"" 

The boy hesitate dl 

‘Will you ask for Florence Dale, if 
you please, sir, hie maid 

“Cmph!' said the doctor, seriously 
“Tam to al for Miss Dale, eh? by 
which you mean to tell me that that is 
not her proper name, nor yours, but the 
name under which you are known, you 
young vagabond.” 

” No, ei; indeed Iam not so bad as 
that. If you only knew——" j 

“if IT knew what, you curly-headed 
impostor? Your other aliases, | 4 
pose® But there, there, while [ am ask- 
ing you questions your sister may be 
dying. Ull help her to life, if IT can. 
For her own sake, mind—not because 
you asked me—though | suppose if she 
lives it will be helping you anda punish 
ment to ber. There, be off with you; 
ru xe ” 3 

He kept his word, counting off his 
other appointments on the tips of his 
black gloves as he passed. ‘ Miss Jones — 
complaint, riches; lives on luxuries which 
she could well spare for this poor girl, 
Mr. Brown —trouble, worry, rash specu 
lations, headache and indigestion, Swift, 
the traveler: Tompkins, the editor— 
mhaw ' they can wait, or send for some- 
- Business before pleasure, 
generally,’ be muttered; “but IT say 
pleasure before business sometimes 
when that pleasure is another poor mor- 
tal’s need.” 

The neighborhood to which Dr, Flint 
had good -naturedly wended his way was 
not a highly respectable one—anything 
but that! [t consisted of a row of tum. 
ble«lown houses, the entrances to which 
were neither decent nor inviting, Women 
lounged upon the broken and 


ever, 


else 


steps, 


talked such seandal as came to them 
there, much as their more fortunate 
neighbors tattle theirs, with this dif- 


ference, sometimes: gentee! scandal leads | 
to expensive suits, while these women 
sometimes excitedly tear such ragged | 
suits as they a in the frenzy of | 
argument and dispute. 

Dr. Flint thought it best to pass in- | 
side, and ask his questions on the way 


upstairs, Onoe directed to the room of | 
Floren Dale, he went thither and | 
tapped the chamber door, ! 


Quick as be had been, the boy was be- 
fore him in his errand of merey, and ad 
mitted him. 

Hlis patient was indeed sick, not with 
beadhily or mental disease or suffering, be- 
yond such as are produced by long pri- 
vation The doctor gave her gentle 
stimulants, and left her in charge of the 


garrulous landlady, bidding her brother | 


to accompany bim 

To his residence the y went the doctor 
frowning heavily, the boy timid and 
afraid, The doctor gave sundry orders 
to his housekeeper, and, still attended 
by the boy, passed inte his private room. 

“Now, said Dr. Flint, “the whole 
truth, and nething but the truth.’ 

* Indeed, sir, | woukln't deceive you 
for the workd.”’ 


Thet premium is not offered,”* said 
the daetor, curtly 
** No, sir,” anid the boy, “ but—" 
* This will never do; my time is pte 


Now tell me what is your name; 
your proper name, | mean.’ 

“Cyril Kyrie.’ 

* And your sister's ’"" 

** Florence Kyrie.” 

"Why did you change it” 
deetor, sharply. 

* Well, sir, when father died, and left 
us sO very poor and helpless, sir, my sis- 
ter began to study for the stage a 

* What for?’ 

* For a living, sir, she said.” 

“Umph!" said the doctor, shortly. 

About the least sensible course she 
could possibly pursue,” 

“Indeed, sir, she is very smart—at 
least was so before this sickness came— 
and often amused our friends when we 
had any.” 

“ Did she have any engagement—at a 
theatre, I mean.”’ 

**Na, sir; but-—" 

** Nor was she likely to have, with po- 
verty for her guide ! 
but of course you don't—that although 


cheus 


said the 





the stage is a lucrative profession to | 


some, its novices vently ex more 
money in dresses paints and fol-de- 
your sister was likely to earn 
| in four or five years? Don't you know 
| that every actress above a pit- 
tance now-a-days is a star, and that 

be a star costs a liminary fortune * 
| Didn't amy one tell you that managers 
‘ weeded introductions, and profitable ones, 


Don't you know— | 


EVENING 


- -_--— eee —_ 


‘woot Well, well, your sister studied for 
pos 


* Yea, sir,” replied Cyril, bambly 

“T'm not —e ing against the profes. 
sion, mind, but of ite im ibilities. 
It's ae good a vocation, as great « 
vexation as mine, perhaps, and beth are 
up-hill work. Have you no relatives 7" 

“An uncle in Boston, sir; but he heard 
of sister's studies and refused to help 
us. 

“About the moat sensible course Ae 
could pursue,” said Dr. Flint, warmly. 
“(ive me his address." 

The boy willingly did so, and in due 
course returned, with a load of whole- 
some nourishment, to the sick room of 
his sister. 

llow do I know what passed? Per- 
haps some one told me afterwards. Ter- 
haps I fancied it, knowing the doctor 
well, I know what passed my window 
very often, and that was the doctor's 
familiar step, more elastic than usual, on 
his way to the sick room of his pew pa- 
tient, 

The doctor's letter to Boston was an- 
swered speedily. I regret to say that it 
was not such a reply as the doctor quite 
appreciated. The worthy medico, how. 
ever, found some good Samaritan to take 
them in, and Florence Kyrle grew better 
rapidly 

Time passed on, The newsboys on 
our street no longer had young Cyril 
amongst them. The doctor found that 
he needed such a boy, and placed him in 
his own study, where he learned many 
curious things which pleased him 
mightily, and now that he is Dr. Cyril 
Kyrle he delights to tell this story of an 
eccentric mange generosity to a poor 
newsbey and his almost dying sister. 

Nor in this all. 

Flerence was filled with gratitude to 
her preserver. ‘‘ And loved him ?’’ you 
ask. Ile never questioned her. He was 
an elderly man and a bachelor, and he 
remained so till he died. But his dying 
pillow was amoothed by ber hand, anc 
to her his last request was lovingly whis- 
pered. These two, Florence and Cyril, 
were his yee children, and what for- 
tune he had was left in their charge. 
“De the greatest good that you can 
with it,’ he said, aud they gratefully 
obeyed his behest, remembering their 
poverty and his tenderness, 

And few know but you 
them that Dr. Flint was not a man of 
stern, relentless dignity Is it one’s good 
qualities that come to the surface, T won- 
der? 1 think we hide them generally 
for fear that we might lose them in our 
own self-esteem and love of tlattery. 

_>_ —_— 


WHAT HAPPENED TU SIMPKIN- 


and IT and 


SON'S BABY. 


NY CAPTAIN JAMES 


* Abandoned Child.—A male infant, 
about a year old, waa brought to the atation 
house on Fifteenth atreet last evening, dy 
an officer of the Righth District, who re- 
ported that he had found tton the atepa 
of a house in Girard Row, where it had 
ert lently been ahandoned by ita inhuman 
mother It waa went to the hoaune.”* 

| had just finished reading the above, 
among the local items in the morning 
paper, when the office door opened and 
in walked my friend Simpkinseon—Con 
stantine Simpkinson, a man of warm 
heart and generous impulses, although 
he has occasional flights of fancy and is 
sometimes given to exaggeration. 

** Listen here, Sim,’ I said, “this is 
rather hard on the youngster, ain't it?’ 
and T read aloud the item; adding, ‘‘how 
would you like one of your little eubs 

i of in that way—sent to the 


Ilias 


dinpeomes 
almshouse 

I was totally unprepared for the extra- 
ordinary change which came over Simp- 
kinson—lhis face flushing instantly to the 
very roots of his hair, alternating with a 
mleness which startied me. I thought 
ie had been taken suddenly ill, and 
sprang to my feet 

** e—be—seated, my dear boy,”’ he 
stammered; “your—your query, made so 
abruptly, quite shocked me, and you'll 
not be surprised, when I tell you that / 
had one of my cubs—as you are pleased 
to designate my offapring—sent to the 
Almshouse, Ne! not another word—I 
know what you're going to say, and 
since you have virtually extorted this 
much from me, Pll tell you the whole 
story, which may afford you some amuse- 
ment, although it was productive of any- 
thing but hilarity te the parties immedi- | 
ately interested at the time it occurred. 

‘You've seen my son Junius—our 
head bookkeeper new, you know. Well, 
more than twenty odd years ago, when 
he was about a year old, I left my house 
ene morning, after kissing him as he lay 


| sleeping in the arms of our maid Matilda, 


I was in a particularly good humor, 
knowing that I should make a considera- 
ble sum by a business arrangement to be 
consummated that morning, and so I 
sauntered pleasantly along, smoking my 
cigar. As I turned the corner, a woman 
hurried by with a child in her arms. I 
looked at heras she passed and felt a 
thrill of anguish at the woeful expression 
on her face—blank, eovesuiched horror 
seemed to be stamped on every feature 

‘Ah: how delightful it would be if 
all the world was happy and prosperous, ”’ 
I thought to myself, ‘‘and the pleasure 
of my prospective gain quite vanished as 
that face hovered before me Where 
was she going’ What was she about to 
do? The street into which she turned 
led directly to the river, and, perhaps, 
driven to despair, she was going to 
drown herself. These thoughts troubled 
me all morning; and about noon, having 
satisfactorily concluded the business re- 
ferred to, I accepted the invitation of an 
acquaintance to tench, rather in the hope 
of casting away my dismal recollections 
than because of any appetite. 1 was de 
tained much longer than I had antici- 
pated on leaving, and it was nearly two 
o'clock when I got back to the office. I 
had left my boy Oliver in change as usual, 
and on entering I missed him from his 
customary place, a small desk near the 
door; but looking about me I was con- 
siderably surprised to see him sitting on 
the floor, with something in bis arma, 
and a very uncomfortable-capression on 
his face. 

Hallo!’ LT cried; ** what are you doing 
there? What's that?’ 

“+A young’un,’ said Oliver, ‘and it's 
been a howlin’ like fun, but it’s quiet 
now.’ 

“Knowing that Oliver was especially 


| that he had endeavored to beguile his 
| loneliness by introducing 

| into the office during my absence, I was 
|about reproving him rather severely, 
| when to my utter amazement, as he rose, 





I saw that what he held was a baby. 
“Why, where in the name of common 
sense did that come from?” | cried. ' 


‘and bring the brat. 





i 
} 
} 
' 
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* *Just after you went ont a woman 
came in,” said Oliver, ‘and anys she “Is 
Mr. Simpkinson in’”’ ‘No, marm, says 
I, ‘but bell be back soon.’ ‘‘Are you 
his bey?" mays she. ‘Yes,’ says I. 
“Well, hold the child a minute,” says 
she, a handin’ me the young’an, “till I 
come back; and she ain't never come 
back yet! I dunno what she meant by 
it.” 

“What sort of a looking woman was 
she?’ I asked. 

** «She had on a black shawl,’ said the 
boy, ‘and looked like a ‘spectable per- 
aon, 

“Tknew now why that poor woman's 
face haunted me so ben and why, pos 
sibly, seeing in my face a kindly look as 
we met in the morning, she had tracked 
me to my office, and before destroying 
herself, determined to cast the infant 
upon my charity. I looked at the child; 
it was quite pretty, nicely and warmly 
clad and very clean. I felt attracted 
towards it am | began to wonder whether 
it would be right for meto adopt the 
child—whether Mrs. Simpkinson would 
be willing. I felt doubtful on that point, 
as her own babe was care enough for her; 
and as for Matilda, who tock charge of 
young Junius, it was not likely that she 
soul submit to be additionally bur- 
dened. These reflections caused the 
charitable impulse to fade almost before 
it was fully formed. But something 
must be done with the child, and uncer- 
tain as to the best course to be pursued, 
I determined to send for my friend 
Botherby, who had an office in the same 
building and was an old acquaintance of 
Mrs. Simpkinson's. Botherby was a 
sage, aman who read the human charac- 
ter thoroughly, and could be looked to 
for an opinion on any subject. 
the infant and dispatched Oliver for 
Botherby; the result was the speedy 
arrival of that ntleman, who, after 
clorely scanning the baby, seated himself 
and listened attentively to my account of 
affairs. ‘ The old story, my dear fellow,’ 
he said; ‘the old story. Oliver, my son, 





I took | 


| snuff ; 1,500,000 pounds of c 


never again take an infant from the arms | 


of an unknown woman. 
thing is done every day. As for 


benevolent dream of adopting the child, 


Tuk new muffs are said to be 
enough for two hands only. ree 

A MAN's virtues are not to be measured 
by the length of his funeral procession. 

A Loxpon paper classes “‘ sophisti- 
cated milk’’ among current domestic 
grievances. 

Some cocoanut trees are flourishing in 
one of the public parks in San Fran. 
cisco, 

SomEBopY has ascertained that ft takes 
forty-eight thousand house flies of aver- 
age size to make a pound, 

A rami.y of Smiths, at Terre Hante, 
was recently increased by the simultane. 
ous advent of four little Smiths, all boys, 
and each weighing seven and a half 
pounds, 

Few even among the thriftiest Seotch- 
men have made a penny go further than 
atirm of brass and <n wire mana- 
facturers, who recently drew a 
coin into two thousand seven hamiines 
feet—more than half a mile—of wire. 

Tue Chinese rebel against the sewing 
machine, because, they say, it cheapens 
labor and deprives their tailors of work. 
At Hong-Kong several Chinese tailors, 
who lately undertook to use machines, 
were assaulted and expelled from the 
native community. In America, Chinese 
labor is opposed and ridiculed. In China, 
American cheap labor by machinery is 
equally repudiated. 

Tue tobacco statistics of the world, 
could they be seen in one masa, would 
astonish the economists as well as the 
moralists. France consumes annually 
43,000,000 pounds of smoking tobacco; 
8,000,000 pounds of segars, say 850,000, - 
000 in number; 17,000,000 unds of 
wing to- 
bacco, which is either smoked or chewed 
or snuffed. There are sixteen tobacco 


That kind of | factories in France, (two, those of Metz 
our | and Strasbourg, having been lost by the 


German war), and about 40,000 retail to- 


it is—excuse me—simply absurd; your | bacco and cigar shops, 1200 of which are 


wife wouldn't hear of it. Besides, how 


' 


do you know what this deserted infant | 


will grow up to be? 

***T saw your own noble infant at your 
happy home yesterday, and the intellect 
of its father and the sweetness of the 
mother are already stamped upon its 
brow.’ At this moment the ‘aban- 
doned’ began to shriek. 
here,’ continued 
of its parents already written on the 
features of this poor waif. 


‘I can see | 
Botherby, ‘the vices | 


| 


Mark how | 


in Paris, 

Tur Ticuporxe Prorertr. — The 
beauties of litigation and the swift exe- 
eution which Tegal shears accomplish 
upon anything which chances to get be- 
tween them, find an illustration in the 
celebrated Tichborne case. The 8 
claimant is serving out his term of im- 
pment the jurymen who sat out the 
ong trial have not yet got done grum- 
bling over their insufficient compensa- 
tion, and now the successful heirs have 


low its forehead is, how large its under | made an application to Parliament for 


jaw. Look at the rage in its } 
to the crucl ring in its ery. A 
of this child; give it to the 


es, listen | permission to mortgage the estate to pay 
' 

1! beware off the cost of the trial. The onl »ple 
proper au- | who have come out of the affair - py 


thorities at once. Oliver, lock the door | are the lawyers; and they have done their 


I must save you 
from the yearnings of your too charita- 
ble heart, my benevolent friend. Come, 


' let us be off. 


** Botherby clutched me by the arm as 
theugh my long-vanished impulse to 
adopt that strange baby was a material 


work so well that there is not e h 
left of the once magnificent estate for 
crows to quarrel over. 

A Curnesze Nursery.—The following 
is the manner in which the Chinese learn 
their babes to sit in achair. They are 


| not allowed to attempt this feat until 


they are four months old, On that day 


| the maternal grandmother visits them, 


pore which would bear me away 
welily if not resisted, and Oliver fol- 
lowed in our wake, bearing the infant, 


still shrieking wildly. 


** When we reached the police-station, | 


thé tale was told by the boy, and I cor- 
roborated it. The lieutenant took my 
name and address, r*corded the state- 
ments in a book, and concluded the in- 
terview by informitig us that the de- 
serted infant would be immediately sent 
to the Almshouse. 

**So much for human hearts,"’ said I. 
‘*The babe was cast upon my charity. I 
hand it over to the police authorities, 
and they send it to the Almshouse.’’ 

***You area taxpayer, my friend,’ said 
Botherby, ‘It is well you have com- 
mon sense in my person at your elbow.’ 

**We had reached my office, and as we 
ascended the steps he continued: ‘ The 
offspring of the criminal classes show 
their hereditary vices in their counte- 
nances almost at birth. 
that yet unchiseled face a strong 

“*Ah, there they come! screamed a 
female voice. 

“*Oh, they haven't got him! cried 
another, 

“*T gave him to the boy there,’ an- 
swered the first. 

“*You young 
baby ?" 

* Constantine, dear, speak—my child?’ 
sobbed the other, clinging to my neck. 

“It was my wife whe clung to me, the 
baby’s nurse, Matilda, who shook Oliver. 

“Baby !’ said I, gasping; ‘‘ what 
baby?’ Where? who? which? when?” 

**Oh! said my wife, ‘Matilda and I 
were going to Kingfisher's, and I sent 
Matilda first to wait in your office for 
me, as | had some shopping to do, and 
baby shrieks so, and she—oh! I'll dis- 
charge her as soon as we get home—she 
left the baby with the boy while she 
went out to do some shopping on her 
own account, and when she came back 
the office was locked up, and I found 
her crying on her steps. Here's the boy, 
but where, oh! where, is my dear little 
angel" 

** Dumbfounded, I was speechless. Bo- 
therby glared around wildly, but said 
nothing. Oliver told the awful tale. 
He revealed to Mrs. 8. that I had given 
my own babe to the police under the im- 
pression that it was an utter stranger, 
and as my wife was of the belief that 
this was a thing that once done could 
not be undone we had a lively scene, you 
may be sure. IT don't like to reeur to 
those moments when I made explana- 
tions to the police, and excited their sus- 
picions thereby, ner to the time and 
trouble spent in recovering my first born, 
who had already been received and re- 
sistered in the infant ward at Blockley. 

lumiliati all this proved to be, it 
was nothing to what I afterwards en- 
dured from Mrs. 8., who, by the way, 
learning from Oliver what Botherby's 
comments had been, never could be 
brought to friendly terms again with the 
distinguished philosopher, who had dis- 
coursed so learnedly on the inherent de- 
pravity of abandoned infants. It was all 
im vain to point out to her that—to men 
at least—babies are all exactly alike, and 
that I did not notice what the child 
wore. To this day she shudders at the 





villain, where’s the 


t could sce in | the department just published. It isto be 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
! 


| the nurse or mother. 


carrying with her as presents articles of 
food and clothing, a kind of chair, and 
a — of molasses candy. Ata suita- 
ble time during the day the soft molasses 
eandy is put in the seat of the chair on 
rollers, The child is then put én the 
chair, so as to sit down on this candy, 
which melts it to the chair for the time 
being. This is done in order that it may 
have to sit in the chair, and not require 
to be carried very much in the arms of 
We imagine that 


| Yankee babies would prefer to have the 


| asles.’’ 
| op meee | Road.’ 
g' 


| **Carracatic 


fate which Junius so narrowly escaped, | 
and my recollections thereof are by no | 


means t. Now I've 
of the secrets of our 
a and hope you'll keep it to your- 
self.”’ 
I said | would, and so trust to the 
reader not to betray me. 
I would have your company at 
r 
eane, €. youself at ease. Be at home 
} er yourself, and all around you will 
80. 


you one 





candy placed before them, so that they 
pane apply it internally. 

Tue following are some of the replies 
riven by eandidates for clerkships in the 
nglish Post-office Department, in mak- 
iug their written statements as to the 
medical histories of their families or them- 

selves; these are taken from the report of 


hoped that in future years the benefits of 
compulsory education may be shown by 
rendering such replies among the things 
of the past: ‘‘ Father had sunstroke and 
I caught it ef him."’ ‘ My little brother 
died of some funny name."’ ‘A great 
white cat drawed my sister’s breath and 
she died of it.” ‘* Apperplexity."’ ‘ Par- 
“5 caught Tiber fever in the 
“T had goarnders.”’ 
er in the head.’ ‘ Rummi- 
‘Shortness of breadth.” 
fever." “Indigestion of 
the lungs.’’ ‘‘Sister was consumpted, 
now she's quite well again.’’ ‘'Sister 
died of compulsion."’ ** Toncertina in 
the throat.’’ ** Pistoles on the back.’ 

Tur English have lately had a new 
American visitor—the mosquito. Rumor 
states that her Majesty was actually 
driven by it from her reyal palace in the 
Isle of Wight. The royal bed is so sedu- 
lously guarded that not even the smallest 
insect foe can find lodging there; the dis- 
missal of the housemaid being the inex- 
orable penalty for the royal discovery of 
even the most diminutive of the tribe. 
But for mosquitoes the household was 
wholly unprepared, and her Majesty was 
sharply attacked one night by one which 
bit her on the forehead—or, as another 
report says, “the most prominent part 
of the royal face." The worst of it is 
that the creatures here are said not to 
**buzz”’ before they bite, and hence there 
is no means of guarding against their ap- 
proach. Her Majesty, accordingly, set 
off next day for Scotland, where the 
diminution of the atmospheric tempera- 
ture will probably save her from such 
annoyance. 

Moxoorams.—Monograms, which the 
world of fashion considers so essential 
to its existence, are another evidence that 
“there is nothing new under the sun, 
being a very ancient institution. They 
are plentiful on old Greek coins, 
and seals, and on the coins of 7 they 
are very numerous. The names of cities 
and States were frequently represented 
by monograms on coins ond manucsrigts. 
In the middle ages the Popes and Ki 
of France often used m« as 
signatures. ( s looks very 
much like the lettered cross frequently 

under a weatheroock to mark the 

nts of the com German painters 

ve always been fond of the monograms, 
and some of them have constructed very 
ingenious ones out of their own names. 


The early printers had their a 
fox.imprint, and bibl their 
knowledge of them in an- 
cient editions, More than five hundred 
old have been 

some of which are still unsolved enigmas; 
and a dictionary of monograms was 
published at Munich about forty years 
ago. 


** Burra 
tanic pains,”’ 
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TIMEIN. 


BY MYRTLE BLOSSOM. 


There was once a little orphan boy, for 
whom nobody in particular and 
ty much as he 
ways somebody's 
old coat and trowsera, and never 
owned shoes and stockings in his 
life. He used to go from house to house 
in search of dinner and a bed, and do in 
payment any errands or work that the 
cot wife might find for him to do. 
finally, his name was Timkin. 

One day it ha that Timkin went 
up into the church-tower, not having 
anything better to do, and when he had 
climbed halfway up the staira, what 
should he spy sitting but a queer, pale, 


withered, crooked little figure, only two | 


or three steps above him, who called 
out, ‘* Well, Timkin, are you coming to 
me for your dinner? Very good; you 
shall have it, but afterwards you must 
do my work for a night and a day.” 
“And what is your work” 
Timkin, half afraid of this goblin-looking 
creature, with its screeching voice. 


| 
“Only to ring the bell,”’ said the other, | 


oom Timkin the bell-rope. ‘‘ Three 
times for the day, and once at mid- 
night.”’ 

‘If that is all,"’ answered Timkin, 
‘Tam willing enough, only I want the 
dinner first."’ 

**Come up here, then,"’ said the gob- 
lin, pointing to the landing, and when 
Timkin got there, lo! a little table, set 


out with silver dishes, and on them | 


trout, birds and chicken, smoking hot, 
and a great long-necked bottle of spark- 
li wine, and dishes of fruit, and the 
whitest bread Timkin had ever seen. 

** Here's a queer dinner to find up in 
an old musty church-tower,”’ said Tim- 
kin to himeelf; ‘‘ the squire himself won't 
dine as well as [ to-day.” 

So he sat down at the table; and first 
he tried the trout, and then the chicken, 
and then the bird; and then he went 
back and took more trout, and bird, and 
chicken; and then he went at the bread 
and fruit, smacking his lips all the while 
with prodigious relish, and taking be- 
tween-times a great glass of wine; and, 
in short, he finished the entire dinner, 
while the goblin sat by and laughed to 
see him. 

Very good, Timkin,”’ said the gob- 
lin, ‘‘you can take a turn at ringing 
now; and if you do it half as well as you 
have performed at table I shall have no 
reason to complain. When you have 
rung an hour by the clock here, you can 
rest till sunset, when you will ring again 
for another hour. After that another 
meal will be served ay when you can 
sleep till midnight, when you must strike 
the hour. In the morning you will find 


breakfast waiting here for you and some | 


sixpences in your pocket. Now, do all 


just as I have said, and you will have no | 


reason to complain of the Goblin of the 
Tower.”’ 

“So it is a goblin,’’ said Timkin to 
himself, a little frightened; but as it was 
time to ring, and the ro ulled hard, 
he had no leisure to thin 
when the hour was up he was so tired 
that he was glad to go to sleep. 

“No oouler the goblin hires folks 
with good dinners to do such work as 
that for him; it’s a very hard aan said 
Timkin, as he curled on the floor for a 


nap. 

Everything then fell out as the goblin 
had said. After Timkin had rung the 
hour at sunset, there stood a table, set 
out as it had been for his dinner, at 
which he ate just as he had done before, 
and immediately fell sound asleep. 

At midnight struck the hour, and 
in the morning found breakfast waiting 
for him, as his dinner and supper had 
done; and being by this time well tired 
of the musty, dusty, old tower, he went 
down-stairs as fast as he could, and hur- 
ried to get into the open air. Once 
there, however, he stopped short, be- 
wildered. Nothing was where it used to 
be. The blacksmith's shop, that stood 
just across the road, was gone, and there 
was a fine new house in its place; so was 
the old tavern gone also, and a new one 
built, further up the street. 
that Timkin used to think the most 
splendid in the world were grown with 


mosa, weather-stained and doleful-look- | 


ing, while everywhere he saw other 
houses that he was sure were not there 
the day before. More than that, he knew 
none of the ——_ whom he passed in 
the street, and all of them seemed to look 
at him as a stranger; and getting sight 
of himself in a glass that stood in a shop 
he saw that he had grown to the size of 
a man, was dressed in a tine suit of green 
velvet, wore a cap with a plume in it, 
and bad a beard on his chin. 

“Good gracious! I am_ bewitched,” 
thonght Timkin. ‘‘ How can all this 
have happened in a day and a night ?”’ 

But 1 he had done rubbing his 
eyes there he saw himself yet in the 
glass as before. Remembering, then, 
what the Goblin had said about money 
in his pockets, he began to search them, 
and found them stuffed with diamonds 
and gold pieces, at which he was 80 as- 
tonished and delighted that he could 
hardly help turning a somersault, only 
he rethembered that folks in green velvet 
clothes did not turn somersaults. So, 
instead, he went to the keeper of a shop, 
and said, ‘Pray, sir, can you tell me 
anything about Timkin, a little ragged 
boy, that used to hang about in the vil- 
L here ?”” 

e shopkeeper looked sharp at Tim- 


kin, and seeing a gentleman with asplen- | “to hear their 


did cap and plume, a beard on his chin, 
and a fine green velvet suit, he was very 
civil, and answered with one of his best 
bows: 


“«No, sir, I don’t remember any Tim- 
kin; but then I have only lived in this 
village for the last ten years, but my 
wife was born and brought up here. 


asked | 


The houses | 


| self so well dreased «nd with plenty of 
| money in his pocketa, and such a noble 
| beard on his chin. 
| You know they say that fairy gold 
| brings misfortune, but that is quite a 
mistake. There is nothing the matter 
with fairy gold, yo Ae people are apt 
| to spend money selfishly foolishly 
| that they get easily. 
| Timkin, who remembered how poor 
| and forlorn he once was, resolved to give 
half of his money to take care of such 
or little ragged urchins as he had once 
mn himself. On the other half he 
lived very comfortably, and, in 
| of time, went to Court, where he was 
made—what do you think*—why, my 
| Lord Timkin, and so lived the remainder 
of his life much reapected. 


_ FABLE OF THE RAIN-DROP. 


There was once a farmer who had a 
| large fleld of corn; he ploughed it and 
| planted the corn, and harrowed and 
| weeded it with great care; and on thjs 
tield he a 
family. But after he had worked so 
| hard, he saw the corn began to ‘wither 
|} and droop for want of rain; he thought 
he should lose his crop. He felt very 


| aad, and went every day to look at his} 


corn, and see if there was any hope of 
rain. 

One day, as he stood there looking at 
| the sky, and almost in despair, two little 
rain-lrops up in the clouds over his head 
saw him, and one said to the other: 

**Look at that poor farmer; I feel 
sorry for him; he has taken such pains 


with his field of corn, and now it is all | 
| drying up; I wish I could do him some 


| good, 
** Yea,"’ said the other, ‘ but you are 
| only a little rain-drop; what can you do? 
You can't wet even one hillock.”’ 

** Weil," said the first, ‘‘to be sure, I 


farmer a little, at any rate, and I am 7e- 
solved to do my best; I'll try; I'll go to 
| the fleld to show my good-will, if I can 
do no more; so here I go."") And down 
went the rain-drop, and came pat on the 
| Saree nose, and fell on the stalk of 


corn. 

**Dear me,"* said the farmer, putting 
| his finger to his nose, ‘what's that? A 
| rain-drop. Where did that drop come 
| from? | do believe we shall have a 
| shower.”* 


The tirst rain<irop had no sooner | 


started for the field than the second said, 
** Well, if you go, I believe I will go too; 


rain-drop on another stalk. 

By this time a great many rain-drops 
| hal come together to hear what their 
| companions were talking about; and 
| when they heard them and saw them 
; coming to cheer the farmer and water 
| the corn, one of them said, ‘‘If you're 
| going on such a good errand, I'll go too; 
; and down he came. ‘And I,’’ said an- 
| other. “And I,” “And I,” “And I;” 
j} and so on, till a whole shower of them 
|came, and [the corn was all watered, 
; amd it grew and ripened, all because the 
first little rain-drop determined to do 
| what it could, 
| Never be discouraged, children, be- 
| cause you can’t do much, Do what you 
j can, Angels can do no more. 

—_—_— SS 


| VAIN-GLORIOUS BOASTS END IN 
| SHAME. 


about it, and | 


| ‘Did you hear how the fox ran into 


Farmer Brewn's yard and frightened 
| every one to death ?"’ said the Speckled 
| Hen to the rest; and they all gathered 

round her to listen to the story. 


| grand-looking Cock, strutting up and 

| down before them. 

| are under my protection | 

‘The fox! the fox!’ screamed the 

Hens; and in he actually ran, the hounds 

| after him. 

| The valiant Cock flew up to the to 

| of the wall, while the Hens scattered o 

; at fast as they could into the roosting 

| place. 


ee 


| Oh, yes; he is gone!’ 
}and they came, one by one, very cau- 


tiously down the roost ladder, and | 


landed in the yard. 

“Ts he gone ?”’ cried the Cock, from 
the wall. ; 

“* Yea, quite gone;”’ they all cried. 

“Then I may come down, too,"’ he 
said, and strutted about as before. 

**I wouldn't leave my post, you see, 
| ladies, while there was any danger,"’ he 
said, majestically. 

**Who doubts that?’ said Shock, who 
had heard him promise to protect them. 
“You are a brave defender, indeed. If 
your ladies had not had the roost to fi 
to, you would have helped them tn | 
from the top of yon wall!"’ 

“Pray sir, what was [I to do?,’ 
the Cock, much disconcerted and 
fended, 

“Oh, of course,’ said Shock; ‘ you 
couldn't do anything but take care of 
yourself; and [ don’t blame you for 
doing that, but for blustering about 
what you knew you couldn't do, False 
~~ always make people contempti- 
le.” 


said 


of. 


POST-MORTEM PRAISE. 


*Do you remember Drover?’ said 
Shag to his friend Tray. 

** What, the shepherd dog on the hill ?"’ 
asked Tray. 

“Ay; a rough, slouchy-looking 
low: half rust and half dirt color,”’ 
Shag. 

“Oh, yes,’ said Tray: ‘I remember 
him very well—slow and sleepy, rather. 
They said he liked eating and sleeping 

| better than work."’ 

“To be sure they did,"* said Shag; 

talk about him, you 
would think he might die twenty times 
| over without being missed.” 

**Is he dead, then ?"* inquired Tray. 

**He ia,”’ said Shag; ‘and, to hear the 
fuss they are making about him, you 
would say the world must stand still 
without him—such a beauty he was—so 
Satthful, so clever, so diacreet; in short, | 


fel- 
said 


Wife! wife! come here, and tell this gen- doubt if such a paragon of perfection, in 
tleman if you know anything about Tim- | the shape of a dog, ever existed before, 
kin, who used to live here.” | or ever will appear ~~ 

“Oh, yes,”’ said the wife. ‘“‘I remem-| ‘* You don’t say so!’ said Tray. 


ber him very well; but he lived here a 
long time ago. It is twenty years since 
he wandered away and never came back. 
They searched high and low for him, but 
he could never be found; and at last we 
made up our minds that he had lost him- 
self in woods and died there. That 
was twenty years ago and he never came 
back ” 


| are, truly!’ said ; 


“I do; and what do you think? 
they're going to have him stuffed; they 


“Never’’ said Tray. ‘‘How long 
have they found all this out about 
him ?”’ 

“Oh, only since he died,"’ said Shag. 

** That's the way with 'em,"’ said Tray; 


| he got many a hard word and sha 


Then Timkin knew that the goblin | kick, while he was alive, that he didn’t 


had pla him a trick, and that the day 
and night were each ten years. He was 
not sorry, however, since he found him- 


deserve, and now he is dead they make 
all this ade about him with about as 
little reason.”’ 


for the support of his | 


can't do much; but I can cheer the | 


80 here I come;"’ and down dropped the | 


‘Don't be nervous, ladies,”’ said a | 


‘Remember you | 


**He is gone!’’ cried one, peeping out. | 
said the rest; | 


| resolute face o' 
‘no demur, and the two went out to- 


ev Ww. Fm. ° 
On we wander, with emiles or stabs. 
Laughter or tears, t= cur wrinkling eves. 
Aches and pains tn our stiffening knees, 
We care now only fr rest and ease ; 
Friends have to the distant somes, 
Yet we're still pattering over the stones. 


Youth—ha' many are gone since then, 

Past and forgotten og Saget and men. 

Melted to gases, pale thin, 

With their follies and fealtsa, and virtue and 


en; 
Vet still in our ears sound their friendly tones, 
Awe go pattering over the stones. 


| The streets are gna, and the houses too, 
Forgetion the good that we tried to do 

The sea has some of our friends once dear. 

Earth has ewaliow'd the rest, we fear; 

| Acids and salts have fled from their bones, 
Yet we're still pattering over the stones 

| ——_— <— 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BEGINNING OF REVERSES, 


alone knew and designated Caspar 
Lenox, before Allaine could tind another 
| opportunity to take the child te one of 
| these secret rendezvouses, and in the 
| meantime the boy had grown so impatient 
that she dared not refuse him longer, for 
fear that his turbulent, imperious tem- 
per might lead to some involuntary ex- 
posure, She was then not sorry to learn 
at dinner that Mr. Philip Danvers was 
quite indisposed, and as Cecil could not 
always be prevented from finding his way 
| about the house, and being somewhat 
noisy at times, she readily obtained per- 
mission to take him out for an after- 
noon’s stroll, 

**That’s the dullest old house,” 
| the precocious young lad, looking back 
as he went out at the gate, ‘and I 
shoulan't care if I had to stay away all 
the time."* 

‘*You ungrateful boy !"' cried Allaine, 
sharply; “‘would not you wish to see 
| yourmamma? What would she do?” 

“Oh, she'd get along well enough," he 
replied, coolly. ‘‘ Trust to mamma for 
that. She'll make papa Eugene take 
care of her.”’ 

** And what would you do, Master Du- 
pre?’’ 

“oo I'd 
enough. I'd ride the circus horses and 
live with Mr. Tom Robinson." 

** You'd be nicely set to work for your 
mother's son,’ continued Allaine, an- 
grily. ‘‘I thought you had pride, and 
| wanted to grow up as a gentleman.” 

**T don't see where the gentlemen have 
| such a nice time,"’ replied Cecil, disdain- 
| fully; ‘there is papa Eugene lounging 
| about the house all the time, and that is 
stupidity itself."’ 
| ‘Ah!’ muttered Allaine, looking at 
| him, ‘you are a chip of the old block— 


| 
| 


cold, heartless, cruel, like your mother; | 


and when you are a man, with all the 

superior opportunities for crime that the 

| masculine world PORKeRRER, I don't know 
what is to become of you.” 

Meanwhile, they had reached ‘‘ Tom 


that individual with his head buried in 
his arma, and both upon a table before 


| him, His face was moody and frowning 


| when he looked up, but the frown diaap- | 


| peared at once and he arose with the 
| greatest alacrity and seeming good-will 
| to welcome the child, and in a few mo- 


ments Cecil was in his element, chatting | 


| with delighted animation. 

** We are going out for a walk,"’ said 
Lenox, authoritatively, to Allaine in a 
few momenta, ‘‘and you can wait here 
until our return.”’ 

A feeling of alarm came over her with 
renewed strength, but looking into the 

the man she » bow offer 


gether, leaving her for an indefinite time 


| to amuse herself, or fret with impatience, 


as she would. 

Lenox had taken off the boy's fine 
overcoat, and replaced it by a long cape 
of coarse gray cloth, and he now led him 
on down the street, with a determined 
step and a natural air that could never 
have attracted especial attention. 

‘* Shall we see the circus again °"’ asked 
Lenox, 

“Oh, yes! 
lightedly. 

And he hurried on to the booths that 
had been erected at a short distance be- 
yond them. 

The horses were being prepared be 
hind the scenes for the nameless feats of 
their unsexed riders, and as it was not 
exactly time for them to ‘goon,’ Lenox 
hailed one of the men: 

**Let me ride this little fellow a bit. 
He has the most perfect control of limb 
and muscle | have ever seen at his age. 
Only look !"" 

He drew off the child's boots, and the 
knee-trousers revealed a shapely leg that 
excited the admiration even of the well- 
developed athletes about him. With the 
proper amount of rosin upon his stock 
ings, Cecil stom! up quite bravely upon 
the well-fed animal's back and rode 
around the inside ring. Then he stood 
upon one foot, and then began to dance 
around, the animal moving all the while 
with the regular practised tread, and 
Caspar and others walking at his side 
ready to catch him in case of a fall. Fi 
nally, there was a shout of applause, and 
he was taken down 

* You think you would like that every 
day ?"' asked Caspar, ax he led him to- 
wards one of the tents. 

“Yes, Take me back, 
ride again.”’ 

“Not now; the others will be busy. 
But we were to talk about bringing you 
up as a circus man, you know. When 
will you be ready to begin’”’ 

“Oh, to«wlay—now! It will be so de- 
lightful '" 

**You cannot go back home to-night, 
then.” 

“I don't want to go. It_is so stupid 
shut up there. You said I might stay 
with you.” 

** But suppose your mamma should de- 
termine to have you back, and send to 
look for you or advertise you in the pa- | 

”, 
| 


yes!’ replied Cecil, de- 


and let me 


“We'll fool them !” cried the child. 
“T won't go." 
** You'll do, I think,’ said Lenox, with 


It was the third evening after Cecil's | 
last interview with Tom Robinson, aa he | 


anid | 


Robinson’s’’ headquarters. They found | 


a grim «mile. ‘Now, come in here 
| while I talk to you.” 

He led the child to a seat quite re 
moved from general observation by a 
floating piece of canvas, and sitting 
down beside him engaged him in an 
| earnest conversation for some momenta, 
which Cecil seemed to understand en 
tirely, and of which he evidently highly 
approved, as he laughed delightedtly 
more than once. At last Lenox got up, 
and led him towards the most remote 
} tent. Nina DaCosta met him 
door. 

“Hurry,” said Lenox, briefly, “or 
you will be too late for the train.” 

‘ had a bundle in one hand, and 
taking the child by the other led him 
within the enclosure. 
out — Cecil was arrayed in an entire 
set of girl's clothing of a grave, unde- 
cided hue, appropriate for traveling. 

“Would you wish a more complete 
disguise *"’ asked Nina, triumphantly. 
| “No,” replied Lenox, with an entirely 

satiafied laugh. “The middle parting 
of his curls makes him so like his mo- 
| ther that no one would ever imagine 
him anything but a very pretty girl. 
| You know your part now, my little 
lady,”’ he said to Cecil. 

“Oh, yea! replied the boy, de. 
lightedly; ‘it is such rare fun. I ahould 
never have seen the like with those 
stupid people. Won't we fool Allaine 
nicely, too” She will have to go back 
| alone, and then won't she and mamma 
| have a row !"" 
| “Yea; but you are not to speak of 
| that, you know.” 

“Oh, [ know. 
hear me; but it is 
thing! Shall we go now?" 

«Fen, there is no time to lose, Re- 
member, you are te do all [ told you, or 
you will be brought back.” 

“Til remember.” 

They were soon at a noisy depot, and 
had taken their places 
They had purchased tickets to Boston, 

**You won't be long in coming ?"’ said 
the child, looking anxiously up into the 
man's face, 

‘No, replied Lenox, brietly; ‘as 
soon as T can; to keep them from finding 
| “aout, you know, But you must have 


I won't let anybody 
just the funniest 


patience, and wait until you do see 
me,"’ 
**Yea,”’ answered Cecil. 

**Now, once more,’ whispered Lonox; 
‘what is your name?’ 
Mary Robinson,” 

gravely. 

| * Who is this Indy? 

| ** My aunt.” 
Where is your mother?’ 

| She is dead."’ 

| And where are you from?" 

| ‘'Way across the water—from Eng- 

land; and we are going to Boston.”’ 

* You'll do,”’ said Lenox, patting him 

| on the head approvingly, and as the en- 





| gine gave them an admonitory snort he | his mud-stained boots, 
around the country jolly | bade them good-bye and hurried out. | found himself safe in his lair, and a 


**The sooner he learns a lesson or so the 
better,’’ he muttered, as the long train 
started off, and he turned back once 
more, ‘‘for he is going to play his part 
| in life irrespective of all we can do, A 
| nature like hers, with the power of a 
man. I'll wager the tlax is growing 
already that is to be rpun into a rope 
for him. And now, my Lady Danvers, 
with the means [ shall employ, if there 
is one impulse of woman's nature about 
| you, your punishment has begun." 

It was already late wher he walked 
back into the house where Allaine sat, 
| vainly pretending to occupy herself with 
zy = 4 

‘Where 
starting in alarm from her seat. 
| time I should be at home,"’ 

“You can go alone,"’ said 
“you will not be troubled with 
again.”’ 

“Oh, my God! my God !"' she cried, 
sinking on her knees in an agony of re. 





in the child?’ she asked, 
“Tt is 


the child? Tell me, in heaven's name, 

*Peace, fool!’ exclaimed Lenox, 
sternly. ‘‘ You would not have far to 
go, I think. Do you imagine that every 
‘one can commit a murder with as ready 
a hand as you or your mistress, and 
incur the momentary risk of being hung 
| for it? 
better hands than yours or hers, and 
there he is to remain until Miriam Dan- 
vers is’ brought to punishment. Now, hark 
you! | will have no infernal foolery about 
me, or the police shall have you in charge 
in ten minutes, and you hung within ihe 
month. A woman who can use a stiletto 
as you can, can not have such a very 
tender conscience, [| tell you boldly 
that I have sent the boy where you shall 
never hear of him again, and you may 
return to your mistress and tell her so, 
with my compliments. I know. the 
whole history of her unnatural crime 
against Louis Dupre—a crime which, if 
proved, as | intend it shall be, would 
turn her foolish husband's adoration 
into loathing. She will not dare betray 
me, though a word from her might re 
store her child to her arms, Now go, 
and be thankful that you have the liberty 
to do so. LT have nothing to fear from 
you, [ know,”’ 

‘*T dare not face For the 
of the goml God hear me,’ began Al 
laine once more, with a piteous moan 


her love 


“ive me back the child, or she will 
slay me with her own hand. 

“That is no affair of mine,"’ said 
Lenox, with « bitter laugh. ** You «ke 


serve it of some one, so you can settle 
the little matter between you, You will 
invent some story, of course, about the 
child's disappearance, for you’ would 
not have her know you browrat him to 
me,"" 

“And 
child?’ 

** No; a thousand times, no 

“Can nothing — prayers, 
nothing avail?’’ 

‘Nothing. Your prayers, to be beard, 
should have been said earlier in life, and 
for your promises, they are indeed a 
sound and nothing more. Think of the 
lives you two have wrecked, and yo 
meet your doom. Go, or | may be 
tempted to anticipate the law, and 
avenge them with mine own hand." 

There was anger, stern, almoxt desper 
ate, written, for the moment, on his 
countenance, and Allaine, who, as we 
have before stated, had nothing of the 
dauntiess courage of her mistress, under 
any of the ordinary trials of life, shrank 
back, abashed and territied, feeling that 
from him she could likewise hope no- 


you will not restore me the 


promises, 


| thing. 
“Come,"’ said Lenox, again. ‘‘ You 
would not spend the night here. It is 


time, then, you were gone."’ 

Allaine moved quietly to the door, and 
only when she had reached it, did she 
turn and face him with a look of deter- 
mination in her face. 

“(mee more, Caspar Lenoz, you will 
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not hear me—you wil! nef give me back 
the child?" 

“Once more, and let that suffice, I 
will not. If | would I could not, for the 
distance between us and the boy is in 


creasing aa fast as steam can carry him 
You need expect no merey at my hands. 
1 live but to avenge.” 

**You may remember this to your 


sorrow. Adieu.”’ And Allaine glided 
down the steps and into the street. “He 
refuses me mercy,” she murmured. 
“Can I expect then of her—of her who 


| has ever denied it to all when she was 


amiling 8 pee. What will she | 
then say? hat will she do when she 


‘finds herself bereaved of her son—finds 
| him torn from her arma by a relentless | 


When she came | 


form, perhaps for death, or worse still 
for privations and crimes more wicked | 
than ours have been. Say what I will, | 
she will read my guilt in my face, and | 
shail be lost. No. They are ae 
which | 


| to it, so let me seek the justice 


| the rubbish about the room, 


will overtake me sooner or later, at the | 

end,” } 
CHAPTER XXIL | 

HOLD STROKES SOMETIMES SUCCRASFUL., 


“You mind what I tell you; that boy 
took ‘em from me when {= pped off to | 
sleep,’’ whined Mother Crowley, aa the 
remains of a cushion and the innumera. | 
ble rags about her old chair were taken 
out and shaken one by one, while Moll 
performed the same operation with all 
* He's got, 
‘om, and will trade ‘em away for cakes; 
that's where he's g4ne to now,"’ 

We bey the reader's pardon for being | 
compelled to turn once more to the re- 
pulsive abode of Mother Crowley, as we 
muat doa, on the evening when poor little 
Walter fled from her roof to become a | 


| homeless vagabond in the streets; but 


in the train. | 


the romance writer, who would delineate 
the varieties of human nature truly, can | 
not always present its most honorable or 
pleasing features for our consideration, | 
and hence we will proceed with our | 
story. | 
“And if you had been worth a penny | 


|o’ their value, you'd ha’ swallowed ‘em 


replied the boy, | 





afore you ever let him set his thievish | 
fingers on ‘em,’ returned Moll, angrily. | 
* What will Ned say? He'll murder | 
the boy, and all through your pizen | 
opium eatina, that will make you drop 
asivep some o’ these daya, my precious | 
old bones; and it ‘ill be the devil's piteh- 
forks as will wake you up." 
The boy, however, was not destined to | 
fall into Ned's hands, for the present, at 
any rate, and in the meantime, the rob- 
ber lay moaning with heavily increasin 
pain, for, while the excitement attend. | 
ant upon his unexplained adventure of 
the previous night had lasted, he had | 
soarcely felt the wound he had received | 
at all, although it had bled so profusely | 
that the dark stream had run down over | 
But when he 





sense of his own disappointment and 
suffering came over him, hia powerful 
atrength deserted him suddenly, and 
curse and awear as he would, he found 
himself almost as helpless as a child. 
But fortunately for himself, he waa still | 
in the hands of a woman, who, while she — 
might be his abject slave from the force 
of memory and habit, yet entertained 
for him that regard which has caused, | 





| and will still cause women good and bad | 
| to cling to, to believe in and trust, even | 


the world’s monsters of crime and in- 


a 
When Moll ventured to inform him at 


| last that the missing ear-drops could no- 


where be found, and that Walter had 
left the house unbidden—a thing of un- 


| precedented occurrence—and had not | 


Lenox; | 


yet refurned, though it waa growing | 
quite late, he uttered a tremendous oath, | 


j amd attempted to spring out of bed, but 


morse and terror; ‘‘ you have not killed | 


that he is not dead, or I shall go mad !"' | 


No, the boy is safe enough in | 
/to make 


the effort was speedily followed by a cry 
of pain, and he fell back upon his pillow, | 
bruising bis nether lip with the fleree 
pressure of his firm white teeth, 

“What were you doing!’ he cried, 
‘that you let him go out. You will rue | 
the day you were born, if he is not back 
speedily, All the jewels of Tiffany's are 
nothing to that boy. T would not have 
him eseape meffor all the wealth of the 
Indies, for know you, senseless creature, 
that he is life, revenge, and when 1 choose 
use of him, wealth beyond 
power of spending to me! Should Cas 
par Lennox find out he has been suffered 
toescape, we should be ruined. I should 
be on his track instantly. May God's 
curse wither the hand that wounded me. 
Do you not see that [am tied here, and 
that you should have watched; but [ tell 
you, h— shall not bold me if the boy is 
not found." , 

He lashed himself into such fury, as 
the night advanced and Walter did not 
return, that before morning he wan de 
lirious, and Jerry was despatched in 
haste for the local physician, whose 
diary must have been a strangely inter 
esting one, bad he taken the trouble to 
chronicle a tenth part of the strange 
ag ee and incidents that came within 
tis knowledye. 

Payne's wound was found to be an in 
tensely painful, and perhaps a dangerous 
one. Thetorntlesh had been aggravated, 
and would consequently be long in heal 
ing, in addition to which, the doetor had 
to probe deeply for the ball, and founda 
portion of the hip bone broken, Ned 
ground his teeth in agony when he 
learned his situation, and was told that 
his life must certainly pay the forfeit, if 
he did not remain perfeetly quiet for 
some weeks, Ilis tremendous oaths 
echoed over the old house like distant 
thunder, and even Mother Crowley grew 
active as he hurled bis anathemas at her, 

Fan was despatched the next evening 
to make what inquiries she could about 
Walter, and to leave a second message 
for George Blount, who now winked at, 
and even abetted crime, under the guise 
of a policeman, Of Walter she could 
learn absolutely nothing, and Blount was 
ill. 

Caspar,Lenox, who only came and went 
at rare intervals, and evidently had no 
desire to be kept up with as to his move 
menta, had changed his place of residence 
and could not be found, 

**Was ever such luck!’ cried the des 
perado. “‘and there is Blount. What 
is the matter with the fool” If | could see 
him, all might be set right. The young 
whelp, who shall be roasted alive when 
he dues come, as come he shall, will be 
sure to dispose of the diamonds at some 
of the haunts with which he is familiar, 
and then he may be tracked." 

Jerry, in the meantime, was sent out 


' daily to look about, but to no purpose. 


Blount presented himself at the end of 
a week, with his head bandaged. ‘1 
would net give you such another chance 
for all New York,"’ he growled. ‘*‘ Where 
was the need of overduing the matter, 
when you chanced to be left alone out- 
side the station with me, for a moment? 


‘caged bird, for may the foul 


| grown rather crvatfallen, 


| per, meantime, greatly 


& 


You made a hole in my ekull that seemed 
te let in the lightning with those fine 
bracelets of yours, and the su wee 
trepanning, and doing the dort Gases 
weet, on my dead body, for a day and 
night."’ ‘ 

“So it waa my little tap that distressed 
your” said Ned. “ Why man, I had been 
disabled!’ and in apite of his own suffer. 
ing, he laughed a harsh laugh of orvel 
enjoyment. Blount was not in a good 
humor when he pocketed the reward 
which the other bestowed from the funds 
obtained through Evelyn Leslie. 

“I'll make much of this," he replied, 
trying to amile in his turn, “ for the next 
time you get ‘nabbed,’ and don't make 
your mark before you give in, ares 
rua 
away with me if ever | bargain to take 
charge of you again." 

Ned | once more, but this time 
leas offensively, and told him of the boy's 


Hight. 

‘Bring him back to me!’ he cried, 
striking his bh fist u the pillow as 
though it were Walter in person, and he 
desired to crush the life from bim ata 
single blow. “Bring him back to 

you shall have the diamonda, at 
swear to pay you their equivalent in 
value.”’ 

Hlount vowed that he should have the 
boy ‘dead or alive’ before the ensuing 
suneet, and left to institute his search. 
At the end of a week, however, he had 

but his efforts 
were not abated 


The stormy irritability of Ned's tem- 
retarded his re- 
covery, Cups or glasses were hurled at 
Moll and Mother Crowley with equal ir- 
reverence, but still he was unable to cross 
the floor, 

Ere the wound had healed, an abscess 
broke out a few inches below the frac- 
ture, and he did not turn himself in bed 
for two montha, 

Caspar Lenog had dropped in ones, in 
the interim, Ned was astounded to 
tind that he took the boy's Gugerneme 
no coolly, ‘ It is agealite to him," 
he had said, ‘though it may be months 
before we cross him again."’ 

** Yea,"’ mused Caspar, as he went out. 
**L am not sorry to get rid of the boy for 
ool and all. He has looked at me so 
often of late, with bis mother's eyes, and 
it was not she that I desi to punish. 
Let him perish if he can, it is beat for him 
that he should; and still with the proofs 


| of hin existence that | have until now, I 


have the power yet to torture Arnold 
Leslio in bis pelomm with an agony of 
grief that he has never known before."’ 
Guessing somethi of thin, Payne 
grew doubly anxious for his recovery. 
‘You will never recover,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘unless you keep r temper."’ 
And Ned's efforts were for a long time 
ineffectual, but he d himself 





"s 


a. ; 
** Lenox thinks that I do not under- 
stand him’ he muttered, ‘buat I will 
show him that Ido. If the boy is des 
tined to esca I wish to die now; there 
ia no need of living longer. If I recover 
he will come back into my hands, I must 
try and be patient; and in the meantime, 
we mast live.” 

Yet even this seemed to be doubtful 
sometimes, They had been compelled to 
lie rather low of late, and the funds of 
the house were soon exhausted, Mell 
wondered what he had done with the 
mint of money for the child; bat in lis 
present tits of temper she dared not ques 
tion him. Her own wrath inat poor 
Wally would have Deon likewise doubled 
had she dreamed how much of it had 
been spent in the search for him, 

Iler petty larcenies now were of no 
great avail, and on one oecasion she apent 
a week in jail, but was diamiased for want 
of evidence, the yentleman who had ae- 
cused her of theft forbearing to prosecute 
when he had witnessed her tears and 
other signs of repentance, 

‘What did Leslie's child say of the 
jewels in her mother's possession?’ he 
asked of Moll one day. 

‘That there was more on 'em locked 
up in her cabbernet than would buy the 
house they lived in and a dozen o’ them 
we was a passin’,”’ replied Moll, But, 
bless us, who could get at'em! Not all 
the king's army.’ 

‘You may,"’ replied Payne, thought. 
fully, ‘ what isto prevent you, if you are 
clever’ 

** Toggany doors, and locks and bolta,"’ 
returned Moll, with a return of her old 
insolent composure. ‘And mebbe pis- 
tola enough to stop me, if 1 tried too 
hard.”’ 

** Hold your tongue!"’ cried he, angrily. 
“Suppose you get inade with their con. 


sent. The locks and bolts might then 
yiekl to your hand, which is beth big 
enough and strong enough, | should 


think’ 

**Tlow eould that be?’ she asked 

“Well, here isan advertisement in the 
paper signed Rochester Lesle, stating 
that he wants a new nursery mail You 
can apply for that at once." 

* Where's my character?” 

Look as if you lad it, and we'll make 
one. Tm a pretty good penman Ih 
write you any amount of certificates, and 
people never expect to know the writers 
Teil them you've lived only with your 
own poople, but you 7 now, 
you must go out, We'll pratrke you as 


are tow pew 


an angel of merey aml ygomloess, and 
they may like you Phere are papers of 
Arnold Leslie's in that house that were 


net to be opened ina number of years, 
which | would give my right hand to ob 


tain possession of. At any rate make 
the experiment,”’ 
Payne, who was now able to walk 


about, made her attire herself in a neat 
black dress, that gave her nowa really 
prepossessing appearance, and he him 
self drilled her thoroughly in half an 
hour, on manner and speech. Peculiarly 
apt at deception, some of ber most inti- 
mate friends might have passed her with- 
out recognition, as she ascended the 
broad marble steps of Rochester Leslie's 
residence. Very justly, she bad not the 
remotest apprehension of being recog- 
nized by the child whom she had once so 
cruelly deceived 

She was shown into Mrs. Leslie's room, 
and found that lady with Evelyn at her 
side. The nursery maid's place was not 
yet tilled. Her duties and responsibili- 
ties would alike be light. She would be 
entirely under Mrs. Neale, the head nurse. 
Moll was really pretty as she handed up 
her papers, and with her eyes upon the 
floor faltered forth her modest state. 
ment. 

‘Please take her, mamma,”’ 
Evelyn, softly, ‘she will be good." 

** You have a little alvocate here who 
always gains her cause,’’ said Mrx. Les- 
lie, with a smile. *‘ | think you will do.”’ 

Moll had given in her name as Martha 
Stone, and agreed to return the next day. 
When all was settled, she hurried home 
to apprise Ned of her good fortune, 


said 
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ry "be eaid, emiling grimly, 
— evidently dows favor Ube 


, nt wae to favor them, bow 
ever, is quite anther thing 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THe GOOD FAManTTA® 


le tredl ® merry, the powtals «of the 
churches and other public buildings were 
etl a refuge for Walter by might, avd 
with the mouey bestowed by Philp Dae 
wught bread from day to day, 


vers, be 
ttm the 


o@masionally Caring & BIR pete 
meantime, whenever he could find amy 
thimg to de 

The dread of being discovered by eome 
ome seemed ta grow upern ham ee that be 
f resqasenrtly lay be! for howra, eetil han 
ger woald force hom frem hin retreat to 
week something to appre ihe eraving» 
wt the old com polled him te walk that 
he might warm |iroe if 

A pone woman whe employed him & 
de a job of work for ber asl pertuattodd 
him te sleep upon the heart! n hes 
kitehen for a crnple of nights, rewarded 
hie with a new jacket, a mans reunda 
boost The great size war te olyection 
te him, be doubled the sleeves laack wtaeld 
they were warteer fine leg of hie 
trove ne re got tor off at the knee, but 
he had fouml an old woollen soart in the 
street, and he tied that about bis bare 
leg with a string Hie sufferings were at 
last, however 
least, for some time 
this wise 

He had ome day wandered inte an ob 
scure street, quite away from Chose fash 
jomable thoroughfares which he lad first 
insisted upon frequenting. Many joor 
people lived here and he felt: immticn 
tively, theugh wo one apoke te him that 
he was thet eo far removed from loman 
that some one, aoous 


brought te an end, at 
It came abeout in 


oom panionalip 
tomed to privations and suffering, theugh 
net te the extent that he wan, might bork 
upen him with an eve om Wee asactes 
ture belonging te their own specs, at 


leant Even in this wretched being 
there was eo much knowledge of human 
nature 


As he sat among the ruins of a hour 
that had been burned to the ground 
about a week before, he saw a woman 
slowly approaching, with a baskot on her 
arm, The basket was filled with nothing 
heavier than clothing, yet the woman 
neemed soarcely able to sustain its weight 
As she did not look thin or hungry, Wal 
ter concluded ahe must be stock Lrrclewel, 
as she came up about opposite to where 
he sat, she staggered and caught by a 
lamppost near, or she must have fallen 
in the street, Walter got up at onee and 
came near 


“If you please, mum, I'll carry that) 
ore."’ jand speechless, Quick! 


“You won't try to run off with it?’ 
questioned the woman, reviving a litthe 
“T've been ironing all day, and it has 
made me faint like, with a ewimming in 
the head, but | had to take them home 
to the white house at the end of the 


' 
} 
| 


street this evening What will you | 


charge to carry his basket on for met’ 

«1 don't mind taking it for nothiok,’’ 
replied Wally, honestly, Only if you 
had a crust« bread and a bit o' meat 
you didn’t want.” 

* Are you Lunagry I asked the woman 
with a shiver 

“TL hain’t had mothick, mm, till it 


J 


aveme like | could almost eat them ‘ere | 


ohvthes 

“Lord ha’ merey on ual” cried the 
woman, “Don'tepofl'em. What were 

mu hiding among those bricks and ruins 
~ ’ Ave you afraid of any one’ Have 
you stolen anything ' 

“Tm afeard of them two, mum, as 
does steal; but Thain’ t took notlick sinoe 
ohe told me not te.” 

* Where do vou liwe, child” 

* Anywheres, tum, long the streets.’ 

Where do you sleep” 

* Any wheres, mum, mostly, too, Some 
times by a wall, dnd sometimes abint 
them —< ly bigger lhe, prvinting te the 
columns that supported a plagea on the 
opposite side of the street He did not 
knew what a church was 

“You are an orphan, then, | sup 
pose’ 

“What may that be, mam * 

“Anorphan’ IT mean are your father 
and mother both dead *"' 

1 haim't never had none © them, 
mum 

Thinking of St lulean “Manning's 
mother, had dawned apom tim that 
pereoms questioning hime thus cid tet 
refer te Mother Crowley and that tt was 
as well tu be silent about ber 

* Take up the basket,’ said the woman 

‘You may carry it for me anti |b get over 

this, the air will bring me reund again 
and Iwill wivwe ve something te eat 
when | get back lone 

Walter took it up readily, aml walked 
on at her side 

This woman was plain, bul very neat, 
yet, with abeart disposed toalleharity and 
‘hvkiness, abe wae ashamed of the tery 
Vhen they came near to the house abe 
had imlioated, ashe took the basket, cle 
Claring she was much better, and bidding 
him wait for her on ber return, went on 
alone Ile was shaftling about as usual, 
when she came out again, and she bade 
him follow on behind her 
The snow had beyrun to fall when she 
stopped once more before the door of a 
email, time-worn shanty 
tome in here, she sand, beckoning 
him to follow ‘This ts where | live 
A plain, bare room certainly, with an 
ironing table, a cupbaand, and a clean 
bed, but how much better than nothing! 
The woman tock down a plate with four 
biscuits and a oold fish, and a saucer 
With some molasses, and placed them to 
the table. Atamgn from her, the boy 
fell to eauing ravenously 


bones.’ 


name, had a kind, motherly heart, and 
she grew alarmed for the boy's safety, 
for alter swallowed the fish as he 
might have done an oyster, When the 
fourth biscuit had disappeared he looked 
areund 

“This storm will be a severe one," 
said Mra. Hagwell, returning from the 
door, *| cannot turn you away on such 
a night as this.’ She wasa widow, and 
had lest ber only child a short time 
before. *‘Sit down there, before the fire 
Whee it is later, | will give you some 
blanket and you can sleep in the lof 


The boy out bis thin hands over 
the ovals, she had stirred into a 


~ What twor 
“Ned and Moll.” 


loouldn'’t bear to think of this wee bit of | 


THE 


t 
* Way back—back through the alley; 
I don't know now,” returned Walter, 
beginning to feel unusually stupid, ‘them 
as steals diamints from Aer." 
“No, I don't know them, aad I hope 
I shan't in o hurry,” replied the woman; | 
“though, heaven knows, there is little | 
enough here to steal." Then she asked | 
the bey hia name, and fell to talking to 
him now and then, while Walter grew | 
firet confidential aad then sleepy 
leay now he broke in at laet, when | 
he had heen padding for some momenta, 
aud « sudden plunge forward carried bim | 
from bia bow etewel to the i "de you 
know wher —where solemn liven?" 
Whol asked Mra. lagwell, with a 
etait 
** te bnemend 
me to read a paper, ard pocture leeks in 


Ilium ae teaghes the lke o 


the winder, and makes fulks pornl 


‘Solus are Jewers, Where cliklron ge 
te learn te read and write amd all such 
things explained Mie. Thagwell, with 
an amused simile What an ignorant 
chikl you are here ate * fon 
Peewee ated wclomela fh let ¥ lon ft 
call them either 

Sie sat ew ‘" t anal 
then ap ke ter litem ag t \ ter baal 
extended hinweil al hee 1 aml we 
fact asiowp Dives dertnehe se creature 
she weighed What a mi t this would 
have leven for hin «utente lean'’t wee 
how they live Nn hour on eo later she 
cate near, ated wae f af take bold 


te 
of aml shake bin teughiy te ascertain 
whether he wore a ‘ tot, anit wae 
hven them he mrouttercd t t few thee 
herent werd aml % ajrmeed inter thee 
name wteolid oomdition 

It in a pity te disturh hom maid 
Mre Dagwell, softly Ile is wo utterly 
worn out’ She hesitated «a meotent, 
wuld then drew from a woeten chest in 
opel blankets amd an 
latter tu half, 


the rome two or 
cohol corm font Pocbebannge thee 
she placed it on the faded piece of car 
pet, spread like a rag before the hearth, 
wnned Vit tannge thie Leow lated Deine tpeon at 

(oh, dainty ladies of fashion, how you | 
would have shuddered at the contact 

Then abe covered him with the blan 
kets, but they were thin and worn; and 
going to her own bed, she drew off 
another, which she folded above the little 
slumbering figure. ‘Twill spread my 
best dress, with the one | have on, over 


lime, and | will newer know the differ 


enoe,"’ abe said 

Ooh, ladios of fashion, listen to thin, 

A little after, she had put out her lamp 
and retired 

Mrs. Bagwell arose early. She did not 
attempt to arouse the boy until she had 
lighted ative, When she turned to him 
at last, he opened his eyes, with a dull, 
vacant stare, but did not move, She 
soon discovered that he was both helpless 
heating some 
water, she poured it with some mustard 
inte a tub, and plunged the wretched 
child inte it Then she got out a clean 
little shirt, that had belonged to her own 
dead bey, and put it on him 

Oh, ladies, with garments of fine linen 
folded away, and wept over at stated in 
torvals, as the relies of your departed, 
does the thought of this cause you to 
shudder ? 

Putting the child in her own bed, Mrs, 
Hag well went out, closed the door, and 
hurried away through the snow for a 
physician, 

A congestive chill,’ said the doetor, 
bending ower him. Poor Walter, divested 
of bis man's jacket, and with his hair 
combed back from his shrunken face, 
was scarcely more than a little shadow 
“Tlie power of endurance have been 
long and severely taxed,”’ continued the 
physician, “DT hardly think we will get 
him through if; but, in any event, he | 
will need more nursing than you tay be | 
able te give him Would tt not be better | 
for me to have him remowed = to ° 





} 


hospital?" 
Not in his present state, doctor It} 


would be a downright murder, No, I 


fa thing turned over te fined nurses; and 


“You will choke yourself with the | 


Mre. Kagwell, for that was the woman's | 


blaze 
“ | aay now, do thom two come here?’ 
“You know,” anid Walter, vacantiy; 


he coming to me te carry my basket for 
nothing, or at beat for a erust of bread 
Pil try to ke« , him, unless death takes 
him from me’ 

And so Walter had found a home at | 
last. Gowl Mra. Bagwell, may it be 
tell asa memornalof ber, when death | 
has taken her too away from this selfish | 
ain polluted earth of curs! 

“What ia it that he clasps se rigidly 
in bis Onygers? continued the doeter, 
ve hecivew the wasted band foo beneath 
the covering to examine hin pulse “It 
looks as ifort maght have been a pocket 


book tmoite cay 
Sol thought." me} lid Mis. Bagwell 
1 tiv as gently as Leould to get it 
from him, this morning, and put it away | 


until he reoowers | but he held te it like 
a View Abi, sere S cheetoer 5 pumet struggling 
through this rent, some strands of a soft 
gelden curl; perhaps it was given him 
as a lock of bis mother’s han Tomer, 
pitiful outeast '° 

* Let him keep tt, 
Whone.eves Were iisty with tears ‘He 
might be dimly oomserous of its remowal.”’ 

Not conscious for long, Walter For 
a littl later, every muscle had relaxed, 
and he lay back in a lethargic slumber so 
closely resembling death, that the soh 


said the physician, 


tary watcher could searcely tell which it 
Was The small hands dropped, as 
sant as the cowering about him; and 
firs, Kagwell, chating them between her 
own, saw the worn and soiled purse, Lyaag | 
all crumpled and wrapped about with | 
threads upon the bed. She took it up | 
temderiy—without ome thought of ex. | 
amining inte this treasured memento of 
some bright spot in the child's deplorably | 
dark life, and placed it beneath his | 
pillow. Had she discovered what the 
untidy package contained besides the 
golden curl, that henceforth were to be 
more valuable in the boy's estimation, | 
than the crown jewels of a monarch, | 
for it had purchased his soul from the | 
— of Satan—her suspicions might | 
nave been aroused, and her thoughts of | 
him leas kind ; but fortanately her innate | 
delicacy and refinement prevailed over | 
the vulgar curiosity that might have | 
tempted meaner natures, and the ohild's | 
secret was preserved, 
Some hours later the doctor looked in | 
in. The crisis had passed, and | 
alter opened his large eyes with a look | 
of intelligence. His lips moved as with | 
an effort to speak, and Mrs. Bagwell | 
bent over him. 
“Where be my pocket-book®"’ he | 
whin in a tremor. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


a day or so be lay ag his pillow, when 

re. lagwell, as she 
moved about the roum with a look of 
wistful interest that often drew her to 


awake, watching 


bis aide, but he was too feeble to talk 
At last when he had grown much stronger 


he startled her with one of his abrupt | 


4ueet nas 

‘Does you know God?" 

“| hope so my dear,"’ she answered. 
And when other questions of a similar 
nature had followed, she brought her 
work to the bedside, and tried time and 
again patiently to explain tohim how 
(ml is a epirit, and net man, invisible, 
but bebeiding all our acts, aod punishing 
the evil while he rewards us for ad] the 
thapes it was avery long 





unl we tle I" 
j 


while before he anderete«! er atal,; 
} 


1; and eacl 


but he smiled as she talked 


slay be askeal her to ts him the etory 
wan Afterward ashe beya te ox 
plein te bam aleout the Saviour, and ho 

te) =o Thee j “ * cate to mawe 
the weeret cof minnnne lout “l declared 
Liittiwelt tact ‘ i ‘ ver f litth 

lee 

Ile boven ber as they woh the purty 
then freon ml ast Loree abort Cronl 
Veust one j i terethick ke me, he said 
withay i 

Yes, you abewe all she explained 
to bim in language suited te lis compre 
leevtamdeots fou the power anc de pines f 
thin work? are cdleelared lis Onprrn ial in 
eritates aud ina tew clave wh hal 
taught bim the Lord lrayer When 
he wae ny enough te neowe absout ele 
told bom that his home wae to be henes 
forth with ber, unless she sbeoaled be 


compelled te give him up to seme one 
whe eould prove a superior claim He 
seemed very grateful, and tried in every 
prommible way to make himself as useful 
ashe cond In his leisure moments he 
frosted a elald pretusre Tomek advert Chee 
weal her te teaeh him how 
te read at It wana task she bad net 
thought of assuming, vet she undertook 
and at 


house, and beg 


to learn him his letters at night ; 
the expiration of a few weeks, he could 
ny Hout the smaller words 

She took him with her tochureh every 
Sumdlay Ile stared about him very 


| wildly the first day, and trembled with 


fear, but after that he behaved with 
marked decorum, Ile went with her to 
relieve her of all burdens she had to 
earry, and sometimes went a short dis 
tance on errands, 

As the spring advanced he worked a 
little with a light hoe in her bit of a 
garden; but so small a boy could not do 
much, and for seme time to come he 
must be a dead caxpense to her; buat he 
was company for her, and she had grown 
te lowe the boy, who was docile and sub 
missive in an unusual degree. Never 
theless Fate had decreed that this un 
fortunate waif should no longer enjoy 
the grateful but humble shelter which 
he bad found here, as we shall show in 
& subsequent chapter 

(to nt CONTINGRDD. } 
_ ol - 


VENETIAN LACES. 


The history of some of the Venetian 
laces ix curious, Clement VIL. gave his 
niece, Catherine de Medicis, laces in re 
lief of enormous value, which afterwards 
became the property of Mary Stuart. 
During the reign of Louis XIV. the laces 
necessary for a gentleman's costume cost 
PiA000, The pontifical dress worn by 
Pope Tnnecent NI. is new exhibited at 
the Exposition at Milan, and also the 
maguilicent laces of the Princess Mar 
garet, presented to heron her marriage by 
the ladios of Venter The collections of 
sotiquarios give the clearest idea which 
we can have of the variety ait peculiari- 
ties of these laces. It is interesting to 
see the admiration whieh these persons 
feel for their treasures; they touch them 
with respect, and show them te an inex 
pert with eostary There is the point 
d Rapagne, so named because the pattern 


} came from Spain, point d'ivoire, imitated 
from the designs ofivery cuttings; pout | 


de rose, rose pattern, but all these are 
made in Venice. Their texture is mar 
velous, for all these stitehes, so fine that 
they are searcely visible to the eye, were 
made by the needle in a woman's fingers, 
Hapynly, we may fer these things use the 
past tease, for the fabrication of a pieee 
would offen occupy years, and sormetimes 
a lifetime Their price is as exatraond 


nary as their workmanship. You may 


have for #000 a piece of lace four inches | 


wide, and long enough to trom an over 
skirt, and another preee for the bertha, 
which, although mot the same pattern, 
will vet agree with it. Por ®loo you ean 
have an ugly, barge collar of point de 


rowe, Which no medern lady would care | 


about wearing 
-_- -_ = 


LOCOMOTIVE CAPRICES 


It w® perfectly well known to expen 
enoed engineers, that uf a dozen diflerent 
locomotive engines were made at the 
same time, of the same power, for the 
same purpose, of like materials, in the 
same factory, each of these locomotive 
engines would come out with its own 
peculiar whims and ways, only ascer 
tainable by experience, One engine will 
take a great meal of coal and water at 
once, another will not hear of such a 
thing, but insists en being coaxed by 
spatefuls and bucketfuls. nme is dis 


posed to start off when desired at the | 
| top of his speed; another must have time 
te warm at his work and to get well into | 


it These peculiarities are so accurately 
mastered by skillful drivers, that only 


particular men can persuade engines to | 
It would seem as if some | 


do their best 
of these “excellent monsters '' declared, 
on being brought from the stable, ‘If 
it's Smath who is to drive, I won't go; 
if it's my friend Stokes, | am agreeable 
to anything.”’ All locomotive engines 
are low-spirited in damp and fogyy 
weathy ‘hey bave a great satisfaction 
in their work when the air is crisp and 
frosty. At such a time they are very 
cheerful and brisk, but they strongly ob- 
ject to haze and mists. These are points 
of character on which they are united. 
It is in their peculiarities and varieties 
of character that they are the most re 
markable. 
_>__| — 

Banyan Tages. — These trees are com- 
mon all over the East Indies, and to such 
a size do they grow that one tree forms 
a miniature forest in itself. 
banyan tree is said to be on the banks of 
the Merbudah River. Forbes, in bis 
the circum- 


The largest | 






mange Sm 





bit 


| 
| [Oommentcations intesded for p ie 
this department, showld be addressed to care of 
BAivr Satroavat Evanine Poet, Phileds } 





ENIGMA 
Iam composed of 14 letters. 
My 4, 14, 5 is @ personal pronoun. 
My 6, 7, 14, 11, 10 is @ metal. 
My 1, 5, 2s @ part of the body. 
My 2. 1, 5, 6 is an ancient deity 
My la, 1, 6. 7 in med by shoemakers 
My iv, 4, 9 4, 7 is a spectre 


My 6, 4, 4,2 is aseripture proper name 
My i 15, Db 4 ie an adjective and 
tert chituitnative 


My & @& 1). 7 #& the name of the maker 
of a certain kond of tirearnes 


Wy whale thee ame of a celebrated ' 
institution of leanong in New England 
LATAL 
PUZZLE. 
Ter ball a abe odd win, 
Ved af you add tive hundred, 
\w i yer oevm must fix, 
Provides! you haven't blundered 
(Epirus 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A consonant Pertaining tous. Like 
wk \ pirnte Puzzles. Coneave like 
a tlish Tur cheewiy Single A conse 
nant The central, read down and 


voross, will name a notable feature of 
fur Sartnoay Eventne Pos 


CHARADE. 
Beside the brook one summer day, 
When nature al) was merry, 
| saw @ vipsay maiden stray, 
An brown as any berry; 
She with the limpid waters quenched her 
thirst, 
\nd picked a simple salad of my First. 


The woodbine and the eglantine, 
The woodruff and the mallow, 
Delight to twine and intertwine 
Leside that streamlet shallow; 
And kissed by sunlight and caressed by 
dews, 
My Second in the air around diffuse. 


The sun went down, the twilight fell, 
Outshone the stars unnumbered ; 
Rach flow ret closed its honeyed cell, 

And nature softly slumbered. 


While pale and cold across the heavens | 


stole, 
In modest maiden majesty, my Whole. 


A SQUARE-OF-EVERY-WORD PUZZLE. 
! 


The desert king, 
Whose presence will 

bach living thing 
With terror fill. 


Of this word ‘tis the mission 
To be a preposition, 

Giving you a netion 

Of onward, inward motion. 


I 
This charm to blend 
Phe myriad roses of Cashmere you ask 
Their subtle essences to one small tlask 
To freely lend 


4 
The middy to his labor trained, 
The sun by sextant viewed; 
And said that Phobus had attained 
His preatest altitude 
Rach verse means a word of four letters. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

A father had a witty son, 
And thought his head to bother: 

So questioned him if he could tell 
The age of his dear mother, 

“No,” said the son, ‘ T never beard, 
So of course | do net know; 

But by some tigures you might give, 
Perchance her age might show.”’ 

ate Five tines your age wis she, my aon, 
Just tifleen years ago; 

But now you've almost caught her up— 
Tis strange it should be so, 

Phis very day, I say, my sen, 
And vow that this is true, 

That time has wrought se great a change, 
She is but twiee as old as you 

And now I think | have said enough 
For you to know directly, 

What age it is you both must be, 
So pray tell me correctly,” 


ACROSTIC. 

My Ist one of the United States, 2d. 
A city of Virginia. Sd. A county of New 
York, 4th. A river of New Jersey. 5th. 
The home of N. P. Willis, on the Hud 
sen. 6th, A city of Maryland, 7th. A 
city of Virginia, Sth, One of the United 
States capitals, (th. Is another United 
States capital 1th. A town of New 
Jersey Lith. One of the United States 
My whole is either a chant or a response 
}in the P. FE. Chureh 


! LitTtLe ONE 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1. What isthe difference between ac- 
cepted and rejected lovers 

2. Why is old Ireland, at the present 
time, like a house without a family 
head 

&. Why are young ladies like jellies ? 
|} [Answers to the above will be given 
in No. 17.) 


Answers to “ Our Own Sphinx.” Noe. 11, Vol. 54 
Entoma.—Truth crushed to earth shall 


| rise again 


CHARADES.—1. Cattish. 2, Schuylkill, 
(Sechool-kill). 

Meta@rims.—!. Rook, Cock. 2. Bee, 
Bed, Bet 

Worp Squarr.— 


FIRE 
IRON 
Roop 
| ENDS 
| Dovuste Prrasip Przare.— 
/ *aRN ATION 
| nu.tLlocnk 
| wa Bei 
i nAT 
eRa 
ATON®R 
cow Suir 
THRAS aixne 
Diamond Pr oun 
JAY 
FAUST 
ASA 
T 


Hippen Fisues.—1. Shad. 2. Salmon. 
8. Eel. 4 Trout. 5. Bass. 6 Rock. 





7. Taylor. 8 Pike. 9%. Sardine. 
' OConwoenpavms.—ti. Air. 2. Lies. 





| the blade. 


| termined on my destruction. Whispers 


SILENCE GIVES CONSENT. 
BY BVRLY® FoumeT 


It would Bot cost you mach, dear 
To linger tm the shade, 
While our gay companions wander 
Up aad dows the wootiand giade 
Let the red fern droop arcund ur 
And the dead leaves flutter down 
Oar bearts are fresh and green, dear, 
Though the furest's sourch'd and brown 


It would not cot you mach, dear, 
To bet mesee your band 

Usgioved—though wel! I know u 
For the fairest in the land ; 

And those dainty little fingers 
For an instant might I hold; 

It would not cost you much, dear, 
To me, “twere gain unteld! 

It would not cost you much, dear 
To hear me whisper low 

A scoret I discovered 
Not quite a week age 

Woald yo 8 promire, having teld yo 
That | neeer need repent? 

Ah’ you gueesit! No reply? 
Mul your silence giver comment 

- -> > 


GOGGLES AS TESTIMONY. 


HY ANNIE Ht. JRKOME 

At the time it happened I wore them 
constantly. A terrible fever had not 
only rendered me a helpless paralytic, 
but enfeebled my eyes to a most dis 
and I learned to depend 
gorges in more ways 


tressing degree, 
on the old blue 





than one 

The folding doors bet ween my slightly 
darkened room and my husband's study 
were generally wide open, and with my 
back placed tothe light, pouring through 
the French windows there, the goggles 
proved as serviceable as an extra pair of 
eyes, Painted on the dark glass was a 
perfect representation of every object 
within the range of my vision 

On the afternoon of which I write, 
Gerard, my husband, and T were quite 
alone in the house. In consideration of 
seme extraordinary event, IT had given 
all the servants leave of absence for a few 
hours. It was a paradisiacal day, and 
my eyes dwelt with delight upon our 
beautiful grounds, terraced from = the 


remembered the dark cloud which had 
, lowered over my youth, the remembrance 
was carefully biden. 

The gay winter season was at its 
gayest foight, when I one day received 
a letter from a cousin with whom I had 
been on terms of sisterly intimacy from 
pe bay ey 

he letter was short, and to the point 
that she proposed making me a lon 
visit, in company with a dear, thoug 
new friend, whose acquaintance she had 
made in Paris the previous year. 

“She is a very charming woman, 
Adele,”’ wrote my enthusiastic cousin 
Lilian, “‘and also a regally beautiful one, 
A poet or painter might describe this 
tall, exquisitely graceful woman with 
soft curling hair of palest gold, and deli- 
cate, rowe-tinted skin of pearly white- 
ness; but T cannot. I can ouly say you 
must see Anita Romane—must look 
down into the depths of the great lumin- 
| ous blue eyes, that constantly thrill one 
| with vague foreboding of her future, to 
| realize her truly marvelous beauty."’ 

Somewhat amused, | responded im- 
tiediately, After expressing my delight 
at the prospect of not only beholding, 
but entertaining this rara aeds, I fixed 
the date at which I should expect them 
and bade her include in her party three 
or four mutual friends, to whom I for. 
warded mere ceremonious invitations. 

In due time they arrived. As 1 turned 
from welcoming my strange guest, Lilian 
flashed a glance of pride and triumph 
into my eyes. And she had cause— 
Miss Romane was, indeed, regally beauti- 
ful. I acknowledged it in every line of 
my face, yet with secret torment, 

The queenly, lily-like woman seemed 
|to stand before me as the embodiment 
| of some long-forgotten dream; for it was 

simply preposterous that I had ever met 

her. Hour after hour, and day after 
day, that tormenting question: ‘* Where 
have L seen you?"’ haunted me. In the 
midst of the gayest scenes, | would be- 
come utterly oblivious of my surround. 
ings, and with eyes fixed on her lovely 
face, torture myself with vain efforts to 


windows down to the pellucid lake far { solve the perplexing problem. 


below. But after a time they returned 
to the indoor scene, and fixed themselves 
sorrowfully on my husband's face, He 
was seated at a writing-table, with his 
back almost directly toward the window. 
Heavy lines of deep thought furrowed 
his brow, and I knew, from experience, 
that no ordinary sound would arouse him 
from that trance-like eondition. 

I closed my eyes. 
man, nor was Ia bad woman, yet we 
had both learned during the two long 
years of our married life, that we had 
made the saddest of all sad mistakes, 
It was not a love match, neither was it 
one of convenience. Injudicious friends 


| had declared us suitable, and without 


much reflection on either side, we agreed 
to abide by their decision, 

When I opened my eyes the delicious 
sunshine was still flooding the room be- 
hind me, and Gerard still sat there, the 
embodiment of concentrated thought. 
My glance. passed over him, and again 
sought the outdoor brightness, It was 
arrested by a strange object—the tall, 
slender gure of a woman, habited in the 
coarse, black garb of a Sister of Charity. 

She was threading, with an ardent at- 


tempt at concealment, the fountained, | 


blooming maze of the wide upper te 
race, and at intervals I lost sight of her 
entively. Yet I could not but remark 
the exquisite prace of every movement, 
and as she drew close to the windows 
and threw aside her veil, I saw, notwith- 
standing the distiguring band across her 


forehead, that she was a woman of most | 


rare and delicate beauty. 


It was a youthful face of waxen fair- 


ness, and lit up by a pair of marvelously 
beautiful eyes—eyes, large, soft, and ex- 
pressive, and which haunted me for 


| months, though I could not discern thei: 


color, But L jadged them blue by the 
curl of pale golden hair, which had crept 
from beneath the ugly, black bonnet, 
Even as I gazed, it occurred to me that 
that ftlossy curl was singularly out of 
place on a Sister's shoulder. But I had 
no time for speculation. 

She cautiously approached one of the 
windows, and after a quick glance, van- 
ished and reappeared at the other. The 
next moment she softly crossed the sill, 
and stood, motionless, behind the cur- 
tains 


Hitherto L had watched her movements | 


wonderingly, and with a certain delight in 
her grace and beauty. Dut now a strange, 
thrilling sense of extreme horror and 
alarm seized me, | hastily attempted 
to call Gerard. But the shock had, for 
the time, completely deprived me of the 
power of speech, and t lay back in my 
chair a mute and agonized witness of 
the awful scene that followed, 

After a brief space, the partially con 
cealing curtain was gently thrust aside, 
and the hider stepped out, and with a 
swift, noiseless tread, stole to the back 
of Gerard's chair. She paused again 
there, her beautiful face white and rigid 
as death, and a strange, remorseless fire 
glowing like coals in her magnificent 
eyes. The pause was short. 

A slender, lily-fair hand was quickly 
withdrawn from the folds of her cloak. 
In it glittered asmall stiletto. It flashed 
in the air for an instant, and then fell, 
with lightning swiftness, over the doomed 
heart, and—the murderous work was 
done! 

I saw no more—when, where, or how 
she went IT knew not. But I came out of 
the swoon to see my poor husband sitting 
there with his forehead resting against a 
pile of books on the table, 

Half maddened by the sight, I made 
an almost superhuman effort to rise, 


‘and, strange to record, the awful agony | 


of those moments accomplished what 
medical skill had vainly attempted. | 
arose and feebly staggered to his side. 

Tenderly lifting the shapely head, I 
tore aside the vest to see if life was 
really extinct, and there found the 
stiletto still buried to its quaint jeweled 
hilt. 

With anguished cries and moans, | 
grasped it, vainly striving to withdraw 
And thus my servants found 


me. 
But I turn, sbudderingly, from that | 


| awful day. Of the scenes that followed, 
suring our amiable friend and talented 


it is su t to state that the bitter 
tide of public opinion set tiercely against 
me. Men and women seemed alike de- 
» Tg en unhappiness went 
al m ven my paralytic condition 
was warped into a soael of my guilt. 
In short, nx but a providentially 
wanting link in chain of circumstan- | 
tial evidence saved me from the gallows. 

And here I close this dark page in my 
history to open at a ter. 

It was ten years . | was the 
courted wife of an honored statesman— 
better, the proud and —— of a 
proud and happy husband. the world 


He was not a bad | 


Lilian frequently rallied me on thé 
profound admiration which had taken 
possession of my once skeptical mind, 
and, impelled by a singular aversion to 
the subject, I allowed her to attribute 
my lapses from good breeding to the 
cause she assigned. Indeed, [I never 
discussed it but once, and then with Miss 
Romane. 

It happened one morning that we sat 
together in my boudvir. We had all 
| taken an active part in a series of private 
| theatricals, the last of which would en- 
gage us that evening, and Lilian, with 
my other guest, had retired to what we 
| jestingly termed the green-room, for 
the purpose of making various prepara- 
tions consequent on the occasion. 

Miss Komane sat before me gleaning 
a morning paper for our mutual enter- 
tainment. Looking up suddenly, she 
caught my tixed gaze. Involuntarily, 
we both smiled, then eqabegetiontiy 
explained. She shook her fair head ina 
decided negative. 

‘It is quite impossible. I have set 
foot on my native soil but once before 
since my infancy, and then during a 
period of sorrow which not only broke 
| my heart, but made me bitterly impatient 
| of all society.”’ 

She spoke abstractedly, and with a 
grieved, faltering intonation which 
wrung my heart strangely. As if sud- 
denly recalled to herself she added in 
her usual tone ; 
| ** Besides, Mrs. Madison, I never for- 
geta face; and your sweet one would, 
of all others, have retained a place in 
my memory.”’ 

* Thank you,"’ I returned softly, feel- 
ing the earnest sincerity of the compli- 
ment, Then, reverting to the first words 
of her reply, “I knew you are right. 
1 know that the tirst time | ever saw you 
was on the day of your arrival here. 
Yet by a singular persistence my mind 
is constantly occupied with your strange 
likeness to some one | have seen either 
waking orsleeping. Your very grace im- 
presses me as in some way familiar to my 
recollection. And more remarkable still, 
that massive golden serpent with which 
| you fasten your hair has a certain asso- 
| ciation in its heavily engraved and 
richly jeweled surface, though I could 
swear I had never seen it in all my life.” 

An expression of anxious surprise 
tlitted across her countenance, — she 
involuntary lifted her hand with a quick, 
nervous movement to the strange orna- 
ment. Lut instantly dropping it she 
answered smilingly : 

‘Certainly, you never have. It is an 
heir-loom, and descended to me, through 
a long hue of ancestors, from a wicked 
old countess, at whose command it eas 
made, and forbidden to be duplicated, 
It is said that she half buried it, as I do, 
in amass of yellow hair. But 1 wear 
it,”’ she added in a quivering voice, ‘* be- 
cause it was so worn by an idolized sister 
of mine, now dead.” 

She paused, evidently controlling her 
Ina moment she quietly re- 


emotions, 
sumed : 
**So, Mrs. Madison, you see how——"’ 
The sentence was cut short by the 
entrance of Lilian. 
**Of what are you two indolent crea- 
tures thinking ?’’ she cried. ‘ Anita, 
jlove, you are wanted to try on your 
| dress, and you must do it. You have 
shirked the duty long enough. And you, 
Del, are required to institute an imme- 
diate search for the ebony casket which 
you say you have not seen for years. 
he missing necklace ought to be within 
it, and doubtless is, So come at once. 
Come Nita.” 
Miss Romane, following my example, 
| arose, and as she did so exclaimed m 
tones of unfeigned disgust : 
* That odious Sister Agatha !"’ 
**Odious !" echoed Lilian and I,‘ Sis- 
ter Agatha odious!’ continued Lilian. 
‘Why she’s an angel upon earth, Anita; 
and Mr. Rainier openly declares that she 
is merely the soulless oop of a noble 
original ; and that original Miss Romane, 
whose exquisite beauty and rare virtues 
he has feebly attem to portray.” 
We all laug Miss Romane the 
while exclaiming : 
“Stop! stop, Lilian! I am not cen- 


playwright, Mr. Rainier. I only shrink," 
she involuntarily shivered, ‘from 
~~ this oe Sister of Charity. 
very ——, t of it oppresses me 

like a presage of evil.”’ - 
** Nonsense !"’ laughed Lilian. ‘‘ But 
come! come! We are wasting precious 


tume. 
| And flinging the door open she marched 


us off to the ‘‘green-room,”’ without 
further ceremony. As we were in the 
act of entering, [ caught the sound of a 
plaintive little voice panting : 

“I's acomin’, Aunty Please 
don’t shut the door!” 
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On glancing down the hall I eapied m 
daily visitor, and darling pet, little \ 
Dutton, the daughter of a friend, and 
next-loor neighbor. Her curly black 
head was just visible on the stairs, and 
in a minute she was scampering gleefully 
into the room. 

As usual she was received with tender 
acclamations and caresses; and looking 
back upon that day | marvel that no 
warning intuition thrilled Miss Romane's 


cent baby hands charged with her future 
destiny. 

In ashort time we were fairly launched 
into business. While Lilian and the 
others proceeded to robe the vnwilling 
Miss Romane in the garments which she 
had thus far persistently refused to as- 
sume till the coming evening, I com- 
menced my search for the casket. 

Seated before an old bureau, with baby 
Bell perched on a chair beside me, | 
overhauled the odds and ends which 
com px ite contents, and which had 
not seen the light for a decade of years. 

Two drawers were examined without 
success; but on opening the third one 
the first object presentiug itself was the 
long, narrow ebony casket, [ was about 
to report my success when a delighted 
scream from Bell arrested me. Glancing 
at her I involuntarily laughed. The 
little witch had quietly purloined my 
old blue goggles from one of the drawers 
and duly mounted them upon her tiny 
nose. Charmed with my prompt notice 
she quickly drew them off. 

«fee ! see! Aunty Del, how boo it is 
in the specelteels !"’ she cried, eagerly 
lifting them to my eyes. 

‘**Presently, dear.’’ I smiled, as [ rose 
and took up the casket. 

Lilian’s voice was triumphant as I 
joined the group about Miss Romane. 

** Yes, here it is," | answered. ‘ And, 
Fannie, since three pairs of hands should 
be enough to torment poor Miss Romane, 
will you busy yours in examining the 
contents of the casket? I want to look 
up some old lace which I fancy must be 
in that bureau. Here is the key in the 
lock.’’ 

I waited only to place it in her lap, 











and then, as Miss Romane was not quite 
prepared for criticism, hurried back to 
my task. Little Bell, 
with delight, promptly demanded the 
fulfillment of my promise. 

* Yes, darling, presently,’’ [ occasion- 
ally replied as I tossed over and examined 
the various articles before me. But she 
finally teased me into compliance with 
her wil® Leaning back in my chair | 
let her adjust the glasses, obeying, with 
an air of profound astonishment and 
delight, all her pretty commands to look 
at this, that, and the other. In the 


midst of this innocent sport, the robing | 


scere going on between me and the 
windows at my back suddenly attracted 
my eye in the blue glass, and on the in- 
stant the vexing problem of the past few 
weeks was solved. While I had been 
occupied with my search and baby Bell, 
the finishing touches had been given to 
Miss Romane’s costume, and in the fair 
Sister of Charity I saw one [ had thought 
never to see again, My peerless guest 
was no other than the murderess of my 
husband ! 

A woman’ less self-controlled would 
have fainted, or made an outery; I did 
neither. Quickly rallying my mental 
forces, I decided, in consideration of 


those interested in the approaching en- | 


tertainment, to defer action till the next 
day. And when Lilian’s call interrupted 
Bell's sweet chatter, | was, in a great 
measure, prepared for the difficult task | 
I had imposed upon myself. 

As I crossed the room, Lilian turned 
from Miss Romane to me. 


sensitive nature, as she kissed the inno- | 


still exuberant | 


THE: 
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** The day, Romane, oo whieh my 
story opens,’’ I presently resumed, “was 
, a deliciously balmy one—too deliciously 
| balmy and bright for the dark deed it 
wi . Across a blooming terrace, 
vocal with bird-songs and the rythmic 
drip of fountains, stole a woman habited 
in the aceful garb of a Sister of 
Charity.” 

I stopped and gazed sadly at the fair 
creature sitting before me, pale as mar- 
ble, and likewise as calm. Then leaning 
slightly towards her, | anid, quietly: 

**Miss Romane, that woman was ver 
beautiful — as beautiful as yourself, 
though I did net suspect how closely 
you resembled her till I saw you robed 
in the same dismal garments yesterday 
morning. Aud further, Miss Romane, 
that woman was not only gifted with a 
face as beautiful as your own, but, singu- 
larly enough, with the same pale, rich 
golden hair."’ 

Again I paused and gazed at the 
eee calm face of my auditress. 
She neither moved nor spoke, and | pro- 
ceeded in deep, emphatic tones: 

** And further still, Miss Romane, the 
stiletto which—which you saw yesterday 
for the first time since the perpetration 
of that deed, ten years ago, must certainly 
have once belonged to your wicked old 
countess. In short, the bewildering 
mystery of your face is at an end. 
know you, Miss Romane, as—a mur- 
deress!”’ 
| I looked for some reply; but she re. 
| mained white and mute as the dead. 

Half alarmed, I touched her arm lightly. 

‘*What answer have you to make, 

Miss Romane ?"’ I asked, gently, 
She instantly started into glowing life 
and color, her calm face transformed 
| into that of a passionate enthusiast, as 
she lifted her burning eyes to mine. 

** What answer ?’’ she echoed, in sweet 
bugle tones of inmost joy and relief. 
| **What answer? This!’ and she raised 
| hands and eyes heavenward, ‘ That | 
{thank the Almighty and most merciful 
| Father that the end has at last come— 

the end which I have weakly lacked the 
courage to invite."” She dropped her 
hands and half spanned her slender white 
| throat. ‘The hangman's fingers about 
this throat men call so beautiful will be 
| a welcome touch to me! Ah! you do net 
| know, my sweet and innocent hostess, 
what it is to bear hourly the burden of a 
| horrible crime, else your eyes would not 
express such profound astonishment. 
But you have it—the—the stiletto,’’ she 
faltered, in hoarse, 
** Was—was he aught to you?” 

**My husband,” I answered, brokenly. 

* Your husband! Oh, heavens! and I 
your guest! Believe me, I did not sus- 
pect this, or I would not be here,’’ she 
added, more calmly. Then dropping her 
eyes to the dainty, jeweled hands clasped 
| tightly in her lap, she murmured, ina 
| low, dreamy voice, ‘‘ But it was the way! 
| It was God's way, and doubtless the best, 
if not the only one!" 

She sat thus for a little, and then 
| looking at me, asked, tremulously: 

; ‘* Will you hear my story! I promise 
| to make it brief.’’ 
| [bowed a silent assent. 

She commenced, wearily: 

‘It is needless to go back to the first 
| hour of my acquaintance with Gerard 
Linton, I will, then, simply state that 
| he was known to me as the accepted 

lover of my only and idolized sister, 
| Evelyn Romane. 

‘Evelyn was supremely and rarely 
| beautiful—a dark, rich, oriental beauty, 
|} in marked contrast to my delicate fair- 
ness. Worshiped as a queen in society, 





‘Did you ever see any one so com- | her life was a constant round of gayety, 
letely disguised by so simplea costume, | and she became, to a certain extent, a 


el?’ she exclaimed. 
know her, would you?” | 

**Not as Miss Romane, certainly,’ I 
op in even tones, 

My words were followed by a low ex- 
clamation from Fannie Howe, who still | 





sat examining the casket’s old-time | 
contents, | 
“What is it, Fannie? Have you 


found the necklace ?”’ I asked, only too | 
glad to turn from Miss Romane. 

“Yes, I have found the necklace, | 
Adele, which is not strange. But here, 
slipped between the wood and the pad- 
ding, is a beautiful stiletto! Where in 
the world did you get it? ‘Tis singularly 
antique in design—as much so as Miss 
Romano's magnificent serpent. Why 
Adele! Miss Romane! how singular. It's | 
a perfect match, I do believe,’’ she ex- 
claimed at intervals, as she carefully 
examined it. ‘ Yes, here are not only 
the same costly gems os 

Lilian ended the sentence by springing 
forward and snatching the weapon from | 
her hand. 

‘** Fannie!’ she vehemently exclaimed, 
**how ean you be so forgetful?” 

** Forget " half echoed Fannie, as | 
she glanced up at us in questioning 
amazement, 

Perhaps the sight of my pale, shocked 
face served as a reminder; for her coun- 
tenance quickly changed, and she mur- 
mured, regretfully: 

** Forgive me, Adele! 
forgotten.”’ 

And taking the stiletto from Lilian’s 
hand, she returned it to its hiding-place. | 
Then lifting the necklace, she adroitly | 
changed the conversation to more agree- 
able ti pics, 

If Miss Romane manifested any emo- 
tion during this scene, no one observed 
it. I was too faint and heart-sick to 
look at her, and the others thought only | 
of me. But she was her usual charming 
self throughout the day; and in the 
evening, brilliantly lovely and successful. 
And since this day was unmarked by | 
any other event of importance, I will 
pass on to the following morning. 

Miss Romane entered my room, lovely 
asa peri, in her soft rich morning dress 
of delicate blue. 

“You are looking ill, Mrs. Madison,” 
she murmured, sympathetically, as she | 











Let it again be 


drop into the luxurious chair I indi- | 
cated. ‘Are you quite able to tell me | 
a story? You know,"’ she smilingly | 
concl 


, “that you tempted me aed 
with a story.” 
I could not smile; indeed, I could | 


hardly speak. But I answered tremu- 
lous] 


“Y¥eo~s terrible story for me to re- 
late, and tenfold more terrible for you to | 
hear.”’ } 

An expression of vague dread widened 
the pupils of ber glorious eyes as she 
fixed them in mute inquiry on my face. 
Ww aw further preface, I said: 

“It happened ten years ago, Miss 
Romane. Prind on Gass Gun bits of oval | 
Glass the shocking scene was imaged in 
all its detail; taking the old goggses 
from the ligtle table at my elbow. 

Her ex ion swiftly changed frogm 
dread to doubt as she gianced at them, 


“Tl would never | thoughtless coquette. 


| whereupon he broke the tie 
| them and parted with her, as he swore, 


| cused of destroying my idol. 
| that hour to the end of his life the one 


Nevertheless, she 
loved Gerard Linton as only women of 
like fierce, impassionate nature can love, 
And he loved her devotedly as passion- 
ately. 


‘But it was a love subject to many | 
The latent jealousy of his na- | 


storms. 
ture was daily aroused toa frenzy by her 
foolish coquetries, and he alternately 
tenderly protested and angrily threatened, 
But fancying herself secure, she madly 
pursued her course, and at length the 
end came. 

**T will only tax you with the outlines 
of that tinal stormy scene, 

**One day he sought her, blazing with 
anger, and vehemently commanded her 
to break an engagement which he de- 
clared shamed his dignity as her pro- 
mised husband. 

“Angered by his authoritative tone, 
she proudly and contemptuously refused; 
between 


forever. 

** But day after day she contidantly ex- 
pected to see him at her feet again, and 
it was only when she learned beyond a 
doubt, that he had sailed for his native 
land, that she realized the fatal truth. 
Her despair was frightful, Sut sustained 
by an indomitable pride she queened it 
as of old in society, 

“It was not many months, however, 
before a rumor of his marriage was duly 
contirmed., Fora while love, anger and 
despair raged stormily within her Gesemn. 
Then re 

A succession 
finished the sentence 
frame like an ague fit. 





of dry, choking sobs 
and shook her 
But directly con. 


| trolling herself she resumed: 


**And then Evelyn died. She took a 
deadly poison. In her dying agonies she 
called me to her. ‘Swear,’ she gasped, 
‘swear, that you will, sooner or later, 
avenge me. You are a mere girl now—a 
child, indeed—but the woman's soul is 
awake within you. Swear, then, quick! 
Iam going! Remember! He must follow 
me!’ 

**And child as I was, I swore with a 
murderous anger and hatred burning at 
my heart against the man I wildiy ac- 
And from 


sweet dream of my existence was to exe- 
cute Evelyn's awful command, and thus 
avenge us both. 

“In pursuance of this object I crossed | 
the seas and patiently tracked him to his 
beautiful home. And ever beyond his 
own threshold I stood, a waiting Nemesis 
in his path. But time and again he es 
caped my hand as by a miracle. At last 
wearied out, I resolved to brave dis- 
covery and enter the house. 

“ This decision reached, I immediately 
proceeded to inform myself in various 


| ways, and by means of various disguises, 


on all points touching the issue of my 
deadly scheme. 

“After long weeks of patient watch- 
ing and waiting the day came. J knew 


| that every servant was absent, and you a 


helpless paralytic in the room beyond 
our hashandl’e study. And I was too 
well acquainted with his peculiarities 
and methodical habits to greatly fear 


unsteady accents, | 
> 


SATURDAY 


discovery as I cautiously made my way 
| toward the honse. Nevertheless, I was 
fully prepared for the contingency. 

“As it proved, however, my precan- 
tions were needless, I encountered no 
difficulties, as you are well aware. But 
acized with a sudden and alarming faint- 
ness | was obliged to leave the stiletto— 
the stiletto which it is al i the old 
countess more than once used thus, See," 
she abruptly added, unfastening the 
jeweled serpent, and touching a con- 
cealed spring, “‘this the sheath. (mn the 
loas of the weapon I had it finished in 
this way.” And again burying it in her 
golden hair, she continued, after a slight 
pause: “The sun of that day at last 
aet—"" 

But she once more paused, and sud- 
denly covered her face with her hands. 
Then dropping them wearily, went on in 
heart vee os accents, 

**Remorse has eaten every joy from 
life, and by means of it Heaven has made 
me a sincere penitent. IT have little time 
to live—thia wildly throbbing heart has 
long foretold it—but I shrink not from 
the punishment due my crime. Then act. 
I hold myself your prisoner.”’ 

I burst inte tears. 

‘Nay, you mistake me,"’ I faltered, 
“Life is the price of life, I know; but 
never will I lift my hand to call down 
justice on that beautiful head. God 
knows how you have suffered, and with 
Him T leave the question of your punish 
ment before man, In the dark hour of 
the world’s accusation against my good 
name He sustained and protected me, I 
can trust Him atill."’ 

** The world's accusation against your 
name?’ she repeated, inquiringly. 
** How ?—What accusation ?"’ 

** Did you not know," I asked looking 
at her in surprise, ‘that I barely escaped 
the fate of a murderess ?"’ 

**You!"’ she exclaimed, with passionate 
emphasis, ‘“* Never! never! On that very 
day | embarked for the land which has 
been my home since infancy;-and it was 
a year before I could bring myself to 
look at one of your papers, Thank 
heaven, my soul is free from the stain of 
your death!’ 

She arose, 
added: 

“You have now given me a double 
reason for executing a resolve formed on 
the instant of your magnanimous refusal 
to proclaim me—what I am! 
sake alone I would feel bound to acknow- 
ledge my guilt to the proper authorities, 
Nay!"’ she calmly objected, as I lifted a 
deprecating voice, ‘‘It is my final de- 
cision.” 

And quickiy turning away she left the 
room. As the door closed upon her I 
thought tearfully: 

‘*Repentance opens the gates of 
Heaven. God's angels will gladly re- 
ceive her, why, then, should not I, who 
am only a fellow-servant in His sight, 
and prone to like evils,” 

With this thought warming my heart, 
I arose and went to her chamber, It was 
too late, 

| scene of her crime, she stated in an al- 
| most illegible note I found addressed to 
me, 

But my story isdone, Miss Romane's 
first night in a felon'’scell was her last on 
| earth. Heaven pitifully took her. 


| _—>_  _—| Se 


| A SNAKE IN A BED-ROOM. 


and standing before me 


Manilla, the capital of the Philippine 

Islands, in Asia, is subject to earth- 
quakes, typhoons, and terrible rain- 
storms; yet it is one of the most pleasant 
places to reside in the East, for living is 
cheap, and fruits and wines are abund- 
ant. The only drawbacks are snakes, 
mosquitoes and fleas, and they are nu 
merous, and all bite most viciously, and 
the former sometimes fatally. It is not 
=p to wake up in the night and 
rear a snake wriggling at the least move 
ment which you make in bed, as once 
| happened to the writer, and only by an 
active exercise of lungs were servants 
called and the necessary assistance 
rendered. 

** What isit, senor ?’’ one fellow asked, 

as he opened my chamber door, carrying 


a lighted candle in one hand, and rub- | 


bing his sleepy eyes with the other. 

“A snake in the room,’’ was my an- 
swer. 

One jump, and the fellow vacated the 
apartment, all traces of sleepiness dis- 
appearing, as if by magic, from his dark 
eyes, 

“Come back,"’ I shouted; and, after a 
few minutes the servant returned in 
company with some of his companions, 
each one with lights and sticks. 

Cautiously they entered the room, but 
at my request, remained near the door 
and made no demonstrations against the 
reptile, I wanted the pleasure of kill 
ing the snake, if possible, and without 
the risk of exposure 

** There he is, senor,”’ said one of the 
servants, pointing to the window. 

I looked, and saw a snake that ap 
peared to be six feet long and eight ot 
ten inches in circumference, a species of 
the cobra, with diamond eyes and glitter 
ing stripes, It had entered the room by 
the open window from the yarden, and 
Was disposed to leave by the same, but 
was unable to do so on account of the 
polished wood which extended from the 
tlon: to the ceiling. ‘ 

At the head of my bed was a doubk 
barreled gun, loaded with duck 
kept in gonad order more for the purpore 
of keeping ladrones at a distance than for 
use; for the thieves of Manilla have a 
wholesome dread of firearms in the 
hands of foreygners. This weapon | 1 
moved from the hooks that supported it, 
pushed aside the mosquito netting, took 
deliberate aim, and discharged one barrel 
full at the head of the snake, which bad 
threatened every one in the room with 
its long and loathsome fangs 

Over and over rolled the reptile, send 
ing out drops of blood by its muscular 
contortions, Some of the servants tled 
in terror; but | discharged the second 
barrel of the gun at the monster, and 
that rendered him incapable of harming 
any one. The carcass was thrown from 
the window, and the floor was washed. 
I changed my apartment the next day; 
but for weeks [| dreamed of snakes and 
other disagreeable things. 

—_—— SS 

MAN himself is the author of most of 
his infirmities, and of them the greater 
number originate purely in mental ar 
moral causes. It would be absurd to 
suppose that many diseases, and deaths 
too, should not arise from causes beyond 
the control of man, but his own pursuits 
and habits in life lay the foundation of | 
by far the greatest portion. 

— SS 


shot, 


True wealth consists in virtue, and 
not in the possession of great estates; 
and wisdom consists in understanding, 
and not in yeurs. The wisest of men is 
he who has the most civility for others. | 


For your | 


She had gone—gone to the old | 


| himself the trouble of telling it. 


| but net such is the insanity which now 


EVENING POST. 


THE FATAL SNARE. 


RY A. THORNTON, 


"There have been a good many bur 
laries of late, Thomas” said Mr 
hornton, as he was about leaving the 
bank for the day, “and I have been 
thinking it might be well if you remained 
here of nights for the present —especially 
as one of the entrance keys is missing, 
and may have gotten into wrong Qands." 

“T have been thinking that sant® thing 
myerelf, sir,” Thomas answered, “1 
ean lie on the lounge there, you #ee, in 
the back office, quite comfortable like." 

“And sleep through a dosen afe-ex-. 
plosiona, most likely, and never lose a 
snore," 

“Never fear, sir; thé stirring of a 
mouse wakes me." 

“Well, take this revolver, then; I 
suppose you know how to use it?’ 

omas hoped he did; hoped he hadn't | 
been in the army without learning that 
much. And so Thomas waa left on 
guard; and the rich banker, whe had 
outstayed all his clerks this evening, took 
his departure 

Mr. Thornton was a widower, having 
an only sen, whom he had set bis heart 
on marrying toa ward of his, a young 
heiress, whose fortune had lost nothing 
under his management, the fruite of 
which he would have been loth to see 
reaped by a stranger. 

But Mary Burton had a will, as well 
asa heart of her own, and naturally felt 
that the former was entitled to some 
share in the disposal of the latter. She 
eateemed Edward Thornton, but she 
both loved and esteemed Lawrence 
Ridgeley; and that made a mighty dif. 
ference. Aan for the young men, they | 
were both her adorers, though EKdward | 
knew his suit was hopeless, and had long | 
ceased to press it. There was even a | 

|} warm friendship between himself and | 
his rival. They had been schoolmates | 
and companions in the days when Law. 
rence Ridgeley's father was a prosperous | 
merchant, whose son was little likely | 
ever to be under the necessity of earning | 
| his bread, as he was now doing, in the | 
— ion of a hard-worked clerk in the | 
vanking house of Abel Thornton, | 
That gentleman, we have said, had set | 
his heart on the marriage of hia sen to | 
his ward, and he was not slow in dis. | 
covering that Lawrence Ridgely was a | 
| serious impediment to his plans—an im- 
| pediment which he would have gladly | 
removed without being over-scrupulous | 
as to the means, for he wasa hard and 
cruel man vo those whom he conceived | 
to stand in his way. 
Before Lawrence Ridgely left the bank | 
on the evening in question, he received | 
directions from Mr. Thornton to meet 
| the latter in his library, after tea, to | 
| assist in the preparation of some foreign | 
correspondence to go out by next morn. | 
ing’s mail, 
| "he young clerk was there at the ap- 
| pointed time. He wrote, at his em- 
| ployer’s dictation, till a late hour, when | 
it became necessary to the further pro- | 
| gress of their work to consult some 
| pavers, which Mr, Thornton remembered | 
1¢ had left on the desk in his private | 


room at the bank. 
gettin 
Ridgeley offered to go and bring them, 
Mr. Thornton appeared pleased with his | 
prom ptnens, and 

civility for accepting the dffer, 

Lawrence at once set out on his errand, 
Ile was waiting ata crossing for a cab, 
when Edward Thornton accosted him, 
**Which way so late?’ 

“Tam going to the bank,” said Law 
rence, ‘fora package of papers which 
your father wishes to consult to-night,” 

“Ah! that reminds me of something 
I will save you the trip, with your per 
| mission. TI forgot a parcel there this 
afternoon which T shall need in’ the 
morning; so, if you will tell me where | 
the papers are to be found, I will do your 
errand and mine at the same time.” 

“But | could bring your parcel.”’ 

“You would never o able to tind it, 
lerto know it if you did; [I'm the worst 
| possible hand at deseriptions and direc. | 

tions, So vive me the > key, and tell | 
me where the papers are."’ 

“They are on your father’s desk,"’ | 
|xaid Lawrence, handing him the key ; 

and just then a cab was passing, which | 
| Edward hailed and entered, 
| Nearly an hour would be required to | 
go tothe bank and return, and Lawrence | 
infinitely preferred a stroll in the bright | 
moonlight to passing the time in Mr, | 
Thornton's sombre company. 

All lovers are No wonder, 
then, that Lawrence Ridgely walked and | 
dreamed away an hour before lial 
thought it well began Sut the striking | 
of a cloek recalled him from his reverie, ; 
and he knew it was time to return to his | 
employer, who, he feared, had already 
been kept waiting. 

Mr. Thornton met him with a lowering | 
amd sinister look, in whigh a tinge of 
disappointment was visible 

* Well, have you brought the papers? 
You have taken your time at least.”’ 


An there was no} 
on without the absent papers, | 


poetic. 


“T have not been at the bank, sir. 
kulward " 
Mr. ‘Thornton's face was like marble 


* Edward ! what of Edward?’ he ex- 
claimed, frantic with excitement 

Lawrence brietly explained how it had 
happened that Edward had gone to the 
bank in his stead. Simple as was the | 
recital, the listener seemed paralyzed at 
it He clutched at the nearest objeet for 
suppert, ‘Then recovering himself with 
a desperate eifort, he rushed towards the 
but Lhim sterpes 
were arrested by a vielent ringing of the 
bell 

“Creat Goad!" he “it tm tow 
late’ And he sank shivering inte a 
seat, and covered his face with his hands. 


clover before reaching it 


Lawrence opened the door, and a | 
stranger presented himself, | 
“Can | see Mr. Thornton’ he in 


quired, 
Lawrence conducted him (to his em 
ployer’s presence. 
“T bring you sad news, Mr. Thornton.”’ 
jut the messenger might have spared | 
None 
knew better than Abel Thornton that the 
snare which he had spread for another's 
life had proved destructive to that of his 
child. He had intended that Lawrence 
Ridgely, entering the bank at an unsea- 
sonable hour, without knowing any one 
was on watch, and cimsequently taking 
no care ty announce himself, should be 
fired on and slain asa burglar Every- 
thing had worked as he had planned; but 
the victim was Ais own son / 
Insanity isa boon when it brings 
getfulness of ills too grievous to cote 


for- 
we; 


consigne Abel Thornton to a maniac's | 
cell. Ghastly visions of his crime are 
ever present to haunt his waking, and 
still more horribly to torment his sleeping 
hours. 





W wat a barber muan't do—Lather his 
wife 


A nov has just died from a dose of ink 
out West. An ink. west determined the 
fact 


Tue wit elegant totter prepare: new tn 
ure, for Ladies, \« Medeme de Rosse’s Anthoe 
| Thie articte hae been weed by the ladies of the 
French aad other Courts in burope @r evere 
century, and etfll maintains (te temiing. Prive, 

| conte Miller Bros, 113 Makten Lane, WY 


ithe other night askin’ you to run for 


op A New Chemical Discovery. 

| Agents Wantei—" Herren Comrorsp” 

, fresh, pore. tweet Butter from quart of 
Cmehalfeaved Keertpt and —— with 
inetrections for making, @& Arti Metser 

Us., Elisabeth, N. J, 


A Stuanok Animat.—The following 
aivertixement appeared lately in an 
English paper: ‘For sale, an excellent 
bottlers cart-horse and harness, with an 
established and extensive pablic- house 


connection attached thereto.”’ VBNTRILOQUISM. wea! rs 
Faturn Cravcrr was sound on the | postpaid. BE. JUS EPH, Hrookiya L. 1. eee 


main question. Witness; 
What is better than gold ? Jasper 
What is better than jasper? Wisdom. 
What is better than wixdom? Women. 
What is better than women? Nothing. 


One rou Ilim!—Clara (to Fite-dimythe, 
who has been mildly sareastic)—*' Oh, 
you know, you're such a quiz!’ 

Pitz-8.—""Oh, I waa only taking my- 


Rifles, Shot Ouns, Revatves 
‘ita, — "4 ee 
ar bd gs. going already? Well, aeart 


good morning.” ORNTS WANTED over etre One 
“Pa, whois ‘Many Voters?’ askeda Setesors Sharpener, (blasecutter Rorew- 
young bopefuled hia sire, ‘ Don't know Hanssen Pronlin ret, Paitadelpaiy 


him, my son, Why? “Gos T aaw you 


signin’ his name to that letter you wrote eurTe Santee aia” 
Ampite tree Address P.M. Need, ao 


New Yor®. 


o=tianaeeenene 


| GEORGE A PRINCE & C0, 
ORGANS AND MELODRONS. 


A youna gentleman of six summers, | 
who was worrying over a piece of herring 
at dinner the other day, posed his mam. 
ma by asking her, ‘* Where did God find | 
all the bones to make the first?’ The 

oungster was referred to Seth Groen | 
or an answer to the conundrum, 


Auwavya acknowledge all courtesies in 
a kindly spirit. Throw a bouquet aud a 
card of thanks to a serenading party, if 
not prepared to invite them in. If you 
haven't a bouquet or acard at hand, 
throw a bootjack, or a brick, or anything 
of that sort, just to show your apprecia- 
tion of the kindness intended, 


877 A TENE te Mele sot Fomaie Ageans 
* 
Particsiare free. PU. VICKERY, Aug 


OU,, Portiand, Maine. 





Alderman,"’ ‘*Sh-h-h, my son; here's a 
nickel; go and get some candy,”’ 

In Prennewque Sep .— Mra. 
Cluppine— "Said, indeed! Why T said 
as they said as you said as I'd said as 
she'd anid that you said as he said it!’ 

Old Boakes— ‘Said what?’ 

Mra. C.—" Why aa you anid as she said 
as he'd said you'd punch his ‘ed! 





The Cldest, Largest, and Moat Perfect Mane- 
factory in the United States 


54,000 


Now in use 
No other Musical Instrument ever attained the 
same Popularity 
Be Sen! for Price Lint 
BUFFALS, 5. Y. 


A:dldress 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 





Kinp anp Constpenate.—Maud(who, | wine, Wite, and & by Strauss 
| with Ethel, has juat been invited to go A Mapp Mirste Ge ws Bireges. 
i ’ “ dle ' oeet, 

for a cruise in a riend's yacht)—‘' Now, Wich tears, Polke « fad. Neremen 
the question is, whom shall we ask to | pots be Char, Wallace J. Mtraues 

chaperone us?—old Mra, Bushee, or old ¥ Sita Vone tonne, ¥, Lasot 

er ine, (Lalckhatep, , 

Miss Majoribanks? Where thet Nareee icone. Mirauee 

Jack (who is to be of the party)— | who ts at my Window, Cnborne. 

* Which is the worst aailor?"’ Annie Dear, . Abt. 


Why throw away money on high priced Music, 
when you can select from oar Oatalogae of Too 
pieces? Any # Hall Dime of 10 of Dime Series 
matied on receipt of (ine Dollar, Sold by oll 
booksellers, and can be ordered through any 
newsdiealer, Send stamp for Catalogue 


HENS. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
805 Th 7 


Maud—* Mrs, Husbee,”’ 

Jack—"'Oh, then ask her! For the 
sooner she goes down below the better, 
you know," 

Tuts is a story of a good hearted 
judge; and a lawyer who had a fatal |. 
fondness for liquor: 


ied Avenue, New York. 








apologized with unusual | 


| ER YSIPELAS, 


factured a mighty drink, which be awal 
lowed to “square things.’ 

On resuming his address to the court 
he smiled very inanely, and made a 
variety of Covoinks observations, The judge 
told him to sit down, 

Does your Honor mean to say that 
I'm d—runk ?" said the lawyer, 

“TT mean to say,” said the mild old 
judge, **that—looking at all the cireum 


| stances of the case, and speaking to the 


best of my peo 1 hardly think 
you are ina fit condition to address the 
court.” 

For a moment the lawyer maintained 
an attitude and look of wounded feeling 
and drunken wisdom. Ile then said, 
calmly 

“Tl really believe, that for this once 
your Honor is correct in an opinion,”’ 


DR. RADWAY'S 
Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 





roR THE CURE OF 4LtL 


CHRKONTO DISRAS ES, SCROPULA, 


ULAERS, CHRONIC KHEUMATISM, 


KIDNEY, HLADDER, 


AND LIVEK OOMPLAINTS 
DYSPEPSIA, APPROTIONS OF 
THE LUNGS AND THROAT, 
PURIFIES THE BHLAQOD 
KESTORING HEALTH 


AND ViIGUK; CLEAK SKIN 


AND BEAL TIFUL COMPLERION 
SRCUKRED Tt) ALA. 


Sold by Druggiete Price @1 por bottle 


DR. RADWAY'S 
Perfect Purgative Pills. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantiy coated, for the 
cure of all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
kiineys, bladder, nervous diseases, headache 
consUpation, costiveness, indigestion, dyepepaia, 
Dillowaness, billows fever, inflamation of the 
bowels, piles, aad all derangements of the in 
ternal viscera. Warranted to effect « positive 
cure. 


Price % centea bos. Sold by lruggiete. 


DPR. BADWAY & 0.,. 39 Warren %%., 
New Youa 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An Elegantly Bound Canvassing Book, 

For the best and cheapest Family Hible ever 
ublished, will be sent free of foe ad to any 
vor ooo It contains ever 7@@ fine Sorip 
ture Illustrations, and agents are meeting with 
unprecetented success. Ardross, stating ex 
perience, etc., and we will show you What our 

entearedoing, NATIONAL POBLISHING 
CM)., Philadelphia, Pa. 















Mr. Lawyer one day had to appear in T't™ 
court; upluckily he had made ita int | ben all a 
of honor to take a ‘smile’? with all the | Be senecnssnsssstsssmee =a Sie 
witnesses, and he was hardly in a condi N iTTi NC and tt; 
| tion to do full justice to his client. The — a 
| judge saw how matters lay and adjourned without 
the court for half an hour, Obviously | MACHINE paunten, orans- 
the lawyer ought to have spont the time = rg ! voter 
in holding his head under a pump, or | or katt Ribbed, ble at for Tn 
have ordered cold soda,  Injudiciously, | serwees, cone Shaw la, t knits oves 
however, he went to a saloon and manu wy ye Be? poe Pro- 


trebles the value of ble Wool averting it in 
| Knit Gents Women make @ day n 


Agents wanted Hend stamp 
| Gud vedweed Prive Lint Address LAMB KNIT: 
NO SMACHINE CO. at Falls, . 
Gacinnati, Obio, or Chicago, 


THE CORRUGATED 


STOVE-PIPE, ELBOW, 


DEON THE 
ONLY TRUE PRINCIPLE, 
pining Strength, Heau 
y and Durability, Car 
and gives 
& perfect draft, making it the most 
economical and satisiactor Sold 
by dealers everywhere anufnc 
tured b 
Countoaten Fi.now ¢o., 
MOLIFE St. New York, 104W SROOND St, 
Olneinnat!, 217 LAKE St., Chicage 


| ANTELS 


ESTABLIOHED 1853. 















Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and 
all other Slate work on hand of marie to order 
Factory and Salesroome, No. 12710 Kiige av 

WIiLsu 


& MILLER, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Electro Silicon 
mS is GUARANTEED \o be 
: the BEST ARTICLE 
ae KNOWN for ¢ ood 


aad | and Polishing GOU 
Tey * 














Sold by 
huuse-fur. 

sing stores and 
ower: Wholesale 
Uj 


Ze ea 
Arch street, Philadelphia. ‘ 


20th THOUSAND IN PRESS. 


GRANTS WANTED) © tic cew het, 
cee ANI 


PADVENT! KES OF 


kat Carson 


bie comrade eed frieed, |) WC Peters, Prewes ta 
end Barge, 8 AL forte 4) tatet by the 
erik The ce y Te a and Ay rmertic lilee! Amer at 
atone NTEK, TRAVRER, SCOUT end GUIDES 
er ypebliehed Dt contacce fo!) end complete dearrip 

-« lediae & bee ofthe FAM WET as ewe by RCo 
Bead Georg them oll baeli@ lt giveee full, we lable econ 

| ee MOTHER aed the MOL WAM Ase wort of Histo 
¥ Sm lerelestia A grand nppertnnleg nag ete ahem oeep 
© 0 treated cireulare cont free te ol! coo) Wrtceaedee 
eure terriers eteoce DUBTIN, GILMAN & (0) Martiond, Com 











CHESTNUTST 

PHILADELPHIA 

Premier Artiste 

i” 
MAIR. 

Inventor of the celebrated HOSSAMER VEN. 

TILATING WIth and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 





| to measure their own heats with accuracy 


Por Wigs, Inches 
No. 1}. The roand of the Inches 
hea! No.l From forehead 
Not From forehead back as far os bald 
over the head to neck No @ Chwer forehead as 


Toupecs and S. alps 


No. 3 Prom ear te ear far as required 

over the top No. 3 (wer the crowa 
No 4 Prom ear te ear of the head 

round the forehead 


He has always ready for sale a splendid Stoek 
of Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Halt 
Wigs, Frigettes, Braids, Curls, ete, beautifully 

| manufactured, and a cheap as any establish- 
ment in the Union Letters from any part ef 
| the world will receive attention 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentle 
men's Hair 
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ereordance with @ promise ade |) 
ee eh aioe & damien of 
Se hue worn alike by litte girls | 
aad boys may be made of any, 
= <=> S PSS | 
reg brewa. 

The costurme ts compost peers 
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e er prett 
owt lone. and ws came dows well over the | 
=" and scoompanied by a ve. These | 

are only worn by boys under six | 
years of . | 

We all to some late styles of hats 
and bonne-s which we have recently seen, | 
and which came direct from Paris. (ne 
was & black felt, with a flaring, or what 
is known a the “halo” front. A anal! 
rouleas of Wack faille is placed aronm! 
the edge of the rim. A large double 
bow of alternate loops of black and light 
blue faille le placed directly in front 
Amalie: Spe are at the back, not hang 
ing down, as they were worn last season, 
but standing upright. The left side has | 
a smal! aigrette of blue steel, from which 

two ostrich tips, one black the 
other blue: one inclines to the front the 
other to the back 

Another hat was of brown silk, com. | 
bined with velvet, the crown silk the 
rim velvet. It wae trimmed with clus 
ters of Bengal roses, three in front, just 
above the forehead, and four at the back 
Lawpe and soft irregular folds of silk and 
velvet form the rest of the trimming; | 
aleo a shaded wing and « tiny humming 
bird is poised just at the left of the front 
of the hat. A pleating of fine crepe lisse 
is placed outside the rim, For elderly 

los, lace and orepe lisse strings will be 
worn fastened at the back of the bonnet 
and are brought around and faatoned | 
loosely under the chin or on the breast 

The latest novelty in Paris is the 
euir made of a silk material entirely 
covered with small scales, or “pearls” 
as they are termed, of steel, The culrass | 


ie made without sleeves, and fits like 
armor, Although we have seen a polo. | 
maine or pastessus made of this rather 
eccentric material, yet the principal use 
that will be made of it will be to make 
the sleeveless eulsass for evening, inne: 


oF « ra wear, 
The glistening effect may be imagined, 
and we think it a fashion not likely to be 


come as it savore somewhat 
of timest, oes sume voocasions it 
ht be used with marked effect. 


beautiful costume of black silk was 
made as follows: It had no overskirt, the 





back breadths laid in wide box | 
and Loy drawn up to form a | 
Maute. rout te trimmed with « 


flounce about a quarter of a yarl in 
depth, above which is placed a deep pull, | 
beaded and edged with a ruffle set on in | 
amall box plaits, The same ruffle is 


breadths join the front. A Dias 
fold of Ssboctiiiesbeckiesed with jet, ix 
asa beading to the ruffle, The 
ue is of the cuirass shape, double 
breasted, and with standing collar and 
wide revere of velvet. The sleeves have 
deep cults of velvet with a row of jet but 
tens on the outer edge. A bias of black | 
velvet edges the basque. Two double 
sof velvet are placed down each aide 
of the skirt, at the part where the back 
and front widths join, and just back of 
the vruille, This ww, as the description | 
would indicate, a walking suit, The hat | 
te be worn with it is gray felt, trimme:! 
with a wing and ostrich tip, and a scart 
ot reseda green faille 
Vigegne is very popular for autunin 
suite A costume of two shades of 
brown —banana and a shade appromeling 
a fawn—wWas very pretty 


The lower skirt was simply made 
uly a deep fhainee and a few folds 
above, The overdress and basque wer 


of the light brown, and were trimmed 
with a knife eige plaiting of the sane 

beaded by two milliner’s folds of the 
dark. The apron front was very long, 
and looped at the side in folds that turned 
upwards, The back of the overskirt was 
@ long straight piece, also edged with the 
pleating, and looped under the basque 
ends in two poufs, Two long sash ends 
edged all around with the pleating, and 
lassely knotted together, hang over the 
back. The sleeves have deep cuffs edged 
with the pleating, the neck a double 
pleating standing upright, and ending on 
the bust with a bow, 

Hasques for misses and young ladies 
are made to button up behind, as well as 
in fromt 

A ruching of feather trimming is placed 
imaide the rime of felt hata. 

The French sacque, which is longer, 
will be more worn than the Medicis this 
autumn. 

The hair ie worn 
Rither in a long@braid looped and tied 
with a black mb or else two or three 
thick curls are qaught together at the 
back and tied. Pinger and rolls 
adorn the top of the ‘head. The hair is 
worn very low on the forehead, either in | 
of little curls, or else combed | 
as children’s hair is cut, oF 


very low abaad. 


elec 

to black velvet rib- 
bons are very much worn. Ruches for 
the neck are double and even 
tiple. 1NON 


THE 


LOVE ve BEAUTY. 
pres [eet 
ve. 8 © 


perched! me iay 
(/ en orenge ’. 
See Meas!) #hil 
The theme owey 
le a bower of hie owe red roses 
“ Ab’ check lee he, 
Here's work for me 
At be Bice @here the maid rep see 


eon me! 
I'm upto jour ead your plots, sit, now’ 
And I won't believe your strongest vue 

Be let by gears by genes be 


“Oh!” @himpered be 


e devotes. 
Tr eee Sane” 
~ Weil, well,” anid obe, 
ae oor 
Bat it's ' newer toe late te mend.” 


Thee aief he few, 
And bie bright bew drew, 
And the siver arrow 
Went ehistiing tree 
Te the roguieh maiden's breast, 
While she, blushing, lsaghe’. with « well 
ned & 


igh, 
~Oome, it's bo Gee bting with Destin 
And ‘second thoughts ere best 


>_> — Se 


ADA'S TRIUMPH. 


BY FREDERICK #. MILLA, 

Poor Ada! Only a few short months 
ago her life was without shadow, her 
heart without one throb of agony, ber 
mind as bucyant and free from care as 
the most brilliant of summer buttertlies, 


| reveling in one long day of glorious sun- 
shine, over which the gloom of evening | 


bever came. 
And now, crushed, broken, faded, 
spurned’ The butterfly caught in the 


| meshes of a silken net, still within view 


of the sweetly perfumed towers, which 
bend their jeweled heads with affection 
to the sun, yet imprisoned in the cold, 
damp, treacherous shadows, where the 
cunaine may never fall again. 

A year ago, free as the mountain 


breere, ber rane Soest coquetted here | 


and there at will, ing love to scorn; 
but now, the relent god had 
battle to the weak enemy, and her 
was left upon the battle fleld—wounded, 
dead 


iven 


Mo those eyes which were so soft, and 
bright, and beautiful of old, wear a tinge 
of auivess now. Those spotiess cheeks, 
fresh with the blushful innocence of 

outh, are wan and pale, and those rosy 
ips, whose very motion was an costasy, 
are closely pressed together, and the 
color fades from them as she reads the 
tidings which are the first link of sorrow 
in her life. 

‘Donald, Donald!’’ she murmurs, 
while her bosom heaves with the irregu- 
lar motion of an angry sea; and her hand 
the sculptured beauty of which he has so 
often caressed, and praised as the only 
one worthy to wear the ring he gave her, 
quivers as a faRing leaf in the oold un- 

riendly wind. 

Only afew lines of emall, clear type, 
bearing no special interest to the ole d rsd 
workl, Yet they were the forerunners 
of misery intense. 

* Married, on the Mth ult., A 
only ~ = of the late George 
‘ery to . mald James Collier, « 


nea, 
em 


Wood. 


tdge, ‘a. 
“Donald, Donald!"’ a pitiful, wailing, 
@ reproachful ory, filed with the agony 


of love unsatiafied, and she fell to the | 


earth, unconscious of everythi 
that the hope of ber life was dead. 
From the death there arose a new life, 
no longer the self-willed, impetuous lov 
ing Ada Clare, but a woman, strong and 
brave, heavy and sorrowful at heart, but 


nave 


down cach side, where the plain firm, unflinching, filled and upheld by | 


one solitary wish—a vague desire for 
vengeance! 

It was barely a year » when she 
gave her heart into hie ecotng He 
Was an artist of some small repute, and 
he lodged, that summer, at her uncle's 
farm, whither she went to, littl heeding 
that when another summer came, her 
life would have blossomed with sweet 
lowe, and that the blossom would be 
plucked and thrown away, 

“Ada.” he said, when the time for 


parting came—how well remembered 
were his worls, “look up into my 
face."’ 


She had obeyed him, bashfully, hope 
fully—-ooyly, but lowuagly 

Tt in said the face Te the index of the 
mim Can you read it, Ada® Can you 
trace in mine the lowe | bear towards 
you, & love too strong for words!’ 

She was silent, but she bowed her 
aml waited bhasfully, trustfully 
waited for the words that were yet to 
cnn 


* What 


heel 


answer shall / read, Ada’ 


Your sweet blushes would bid me hope. | 


Is this so, my darling * May I claim you 
for my very own’ will you be my wife?" 
She trembled a little, and laid her hand 
oonfidingly in his, and he placed a ring 
upon her finger—the ring she has crushe« 
beneath her feet to-night; and he kissed 
her Lps—the lips that have turned se very 
pale at the recollection of it, and he pro 
mised to love and to protect her always 
Hut the winter came, cold, dreary 
winter—there were no longer artistic 
wanderings in fairy wilds. The oarth 
was cheerless and bare, and the young 
artist turned from its contemplation to 
the warmth and glow of social city life. 
So when the glad spring sunshine re- 
vived his unstable nature, it was Agnes 
Temple, the fascinating ball.room belle, 
who attracted this moth to the light of 
love again. 
eautime, the trustful, nuine- 
hearted Ada Clare waited, and hoped, 
and counted the days and the hours 
untél the spring passed into summer 
@boe more. 
Then the blow fell. The first chapter 
of her life was ended. All that was left 
of the old love, which had commenced 


| #0 favorably, was the one heart-breaking 
Donald, Donald!” 


bie m _ . . . . 

The gg Yt im the senith of 
its glory. leaders of fashion had re- 
turned from their i 


And Rebeces had determined in ber 
own mind that her niece was quite old | 
enough to euter the liste in competition 
with some of the fair ones of 


received a moment's jon. 
was determined that Ada should have 
every opportunity of mak « brilliant 
match, and she gloried in own an- 
tictpations of the result. 

And Ada? She the invita 


| them, gladly believ it a means toward 
the end had in view. 

She was singularly beautiful; her sor- 
| row had given her an additional grace. 
Bhe was no longer a 
lent child. She had all « 
nature, but withuut the softening influ- 
ence of a wowan's love. 


Miss Rebecca was enraptured with her 


niece, She had expected a plain, homely, 
trusting country girl. She received a 
woman who was destined to become 
**the rage,'’ the subject of conversation 
for a month or two at least. 

Her wishes, thus far, were realized 
After her introduction Ww suciety, society 
went mad upon her account, Her ac- 

uaintance was courted on every side 


be was a new and the latest idol, and 


scattered the usual jealousies and disay- 
tments among the worshipers at 

r shrine. 

She was the belle of the season; num- 
berless suitors bended the knee to the 
reigning favorite. She heeded them not 
| The lesser stars and minor lights of the 

fashionable horizon became fearfully 
| jealous of her wonderful attractiveness- 
jealous of her whose heart was shredded 
| and torn, whose calm, unruftied surface 
i hid but the wreck of ber whole life's 
happiness. 


was introduced to 
No recognition of the 
| old-time wande over hill and dale 
| eacaped her lips. He looked curiously 
| into her face, wonderingly, barely oom- 
| prehending that this was the maiden to 
| whom he had once uttered words of love 
| and toumdlerness. 

Bravely she passed through the self- 
sought trying ordeal; them the reaction 
came. The room was close and oppressive. 
Her soul fretted and trembled in its im- 
prisonment, She sought the oovl soli- 
tude of the conservatories, perhaps with 
intuition that in a little time be would 
nook her there alone, 

| * Ada—Mias Clare!’ 

She turned, calmly facing him whom 
| she had loved, and amiled and looked at 
| him questioningly. ge ~ no sud- 

den outburst of passion, ing but the 
— recognition of an old acquaintance 
in her look or manner, 

| ‘Will you forgive me, Ada?"’ 

| “What a question, Mr. Collier!’ she 

| replied, shrugging her fair shoulders. 

| “1 have nothing to forgive.” 

| Was it so soon forgutten then? He 
| was piqued, mortified at this cold forget- 
| fulness, He came to her sorrowfully, 

penitently, and she would not accept his 

penitence, it seemed, 

“| have acted meanly—despicably,”’ 
he said, “Never until this moment 
| have | realized how infamous my con- 
|} duct has been towards you, Ad—Mixs 
| Clare." 
| The last words were an effort. He was 
| thinking of the time when he was 
| ** Donald,’ and she the gentle, loving 
* Ada" of his dreama, 
| There was a chasm between them now, 
| and their Christian names, which seemed 

m) sweetly musical, lay at the bottom of 
it, never rightly to be worn upon their 
| lips again! 

*1t was no fault of yours, Mr. Collier, 
that you loved another, As to our very 
pleasant acquaintance of a year ago,” 
she answered, scornfully, ‘it has failed 
to impress me, save as the reading of 
some tender poem. I have returned to 
the earth again."’ 

*Do not speak to me in that strain, 


| meeting came. 
| Aim, and bowed. 


Ada (he was already treading on the | 


brink of the precipice); reproach me, 
apurn me, it will be but just. 1 have 
loved you always, and I love you even 
now,”’ 

* Mr. Collier,” she replied, * nevwerdare 
to speak to me like this again, A year 

rm you won my love-—you were my 
ideal: Alas, myjaffection served but for 
your sport, 
broken toy. 
but such as it was | treasured its remem 
brance. Never, until this day, have I 
known how unutterably base you are.” 

** One moment—let me explain re 

“Not ond word! How dare you pro- 
fess to love me—you, who have a wife! 
Hlow will you dare return to her, hypo- 
crite though you be, with a loving word 
for her—ber right, not mine—upon your 
lips.”’ 

**Forgive me.” 

* Never for thisinsult. For loving me 
when you had the right to do so, being 
| free, | can easily forgive. For marrying 

another in the face of your sacred pro- 
mise, I can forgive you, too—it was better 
so far, better for us both, At the time 





of your inconstancy, | vowed—solemaly | 


| vowed, that 1 would yet again bring you 
to my feet. I entered the great city 
world that you might see and know I was 
not quite unworthy of the position I 
j should have held had | been your wife. 
1 have acoomplished both of these desires. 
| You have told me that you still love me, 
and I tell you, | Collier, that I 
have uo feeling whatever for you, either 
| of love or loathing. This is my arenes. 
I bid you from my presence once and for 
ever. I would mockingly have led you 
onward to your ruin, this was my in- 
tent—I am kl, am I not? I have 
remembered, in time, that an innocent 
person would be involved in the catas- 
i ~~ For her sake | bid you go.” 
‘oo late, too late! He could realize 
he had 


With one wild, 


look he tore himself . 
remained i tn the chaaowe 
At length she 
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tleaa, petu-— 


t last the expected, looked-for | 


You thrust it from you asa | 
My ideal was a poor one, | 


** Mrs. Collier!" | 

“Yea Have you known my husband 
very long, Ada 1 may all you Ads, | 
may | not?” 

. indeed you may,"’ said Ada, | 


Fe 
E 
rig 


between them. They loved each other | 
just as sisters should. 

Other queens reigned over the re 
of fashion, aud in time another bero 
re in Ada’'s breast. | 

t was Konald Temple, Mrs. Collier's | 
brother. 

The greater part of his life had been 
passed amid scenes of wild adventures on | 
the and the Indian braves. | 
He sympathised wi Ada, pitied her | 
(his sister had related to him the melan- | 
choly history of ber friend), and he | 
speedily became one of the suitors for | 
her hand 


r . 

To him her spirit turned. The wild- 
ness and danger uf his carly life attracted 
her towards tim, The world in its super- | 
ticial criticism argued that be was tov far | 
gone in years marry a young wife, but 

da needed no young love; his rough, 
yet to her gentle and kindly, prvtection, 
wave ber rest aud ease and peace, 

And Donald’? His lesson was not for- 
ice. There was much bitterness at 

ret, but at the time of Ada's marriage 
with his wife's brother, all wounds were 
| healed, and happiness came to his house- 
| hold, too, for there was anew link in the 

chain which bound him to Agues. 

They called it **‘Ada."’ 

Many years afterwards another wed- 
ding auited the two families; all evil 
thought and influence were removed, 

j and perfect happiness reigned at last. 
—_ _- -_> 
| HOW THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

TAKES THE PET OUT EOR A WALK-- 

| AND THE RESULT. 


nY F. F. 


| Did you ever see a mother dress her 
darling for a walk with papa’ How the 
rosy cheeks shine with soap and water. 
How carefully is each little soft, vine- 
tendril ringlet rolled over her fingers. | 
What dainty little boots she laces over 
those plump feet. How much love is 
woven into the embroidered frock, which | 
she fastens so closely around that croup- | 
tempting thioat—defying the treacherous | 
wind. And how, with many a soft touch 
| of her hand, every stray speck of dust is | 
removed from the velvet cap, which is 
jauntily set on that glossy head, framing 
those bright eyes and cherry lips into as 
sweet a picture as ever a devotee knelt | 
befere. Another kiss, and another, and 
papa takes the tips of the tiny tingers, 
and nods a good-bye to the matronly face 
pressed close against the window-pane to | 
catch the last satistied look. Surely no | 
chiid ever was, or ever will be, so pretty— 
she says to herself—as she sits down to 
her needle. 

So far so good. Men like children till | 
they grew troublesome. Mamma can't | 
see round the corner—luckily for her 
peace of mind, Papa stops to speak to | 
an acquaintance. Tommy seizes that 
opportunity to fall flat on his stomach | 
into a puddle, where he lies—a disconso- 
late bunch—with his nose perked up in | 
the air, awaiting the paternal release. | 
Papa stops talking, sets him right end | 
up, takes his pocket-handkerchief, ecours | 
his face, and rubs the dirt into his frock, | 
and starts anew. Tommy, still continu- 
ing disconsolate, it occurs to papa to ob- | 
tain a temporary reprieve by purchasing 
some candy; which is received gleefully | 
by the comforted cherub, who commences | 
distributing it equally—outside and in- | 





| side—now on the nice frock, now on the | 
| ribbons of his little cap, making small | 
| account of the new gloves, in which it | 
was such a job to encase the restless litile | 
| fingers. Papa, well satiastied, strolls | 
} dreamily along, reveling in the curling | 
fumes of his cigar, till the candy 
finished. Then he buys a gingerbread | 
cake as a further quietus, and the insati- 
| ate infant's teeth are soon buried in the 
soft treasure; ribbons, gloves, cap, and 
frock again coming in for a share of the | 
spoils, Still — puff—puff—though the | 
heavens should fall! At length the gin- 
gerbread fails, simultaneously with Tom 
my's legs. Papa for the first time glances 
at the sticky condition of his offspring, 
and inquires with a seducing parental 
smile, ‘*Wouldn't Tommy like to ride 
in a street car?’ The gorged infant 
nods a gracious assent. Papa takes him 
up by the morvceo belt, for his own per- 
sonal security, which gives away, and 
drops off into the gutter, but at the con- 
| ductor’s ‘* make haste there,’’ he uncere- 
| moniously catches at one of Tommy's 
| fat legs, and hastily deposits him on a 
j seat, where he is soon fast asleep; his 
cap crowded quite over his nose, the 
jcape of his coat hind-side-before, one 
| boot unlaced, his stockings down, and 
his coat, like Joseph's of old, of many 
cowrs, 

Meantime, mamma waits anxiously at 
| the window the arrival of ber pet. She | 
| rushes into the hall with uplifted hands, | 
| She smells the cigar smoke—at once she 
knoweth all! She taketh Tommy silently 
in her arms up into the nursery, and put- | 
ting out of sight the spoiled suit of | 
| clothes, says—‘‘'It really i trying; but 
| men have no patience with children, when 
they interfere with their comfort; and 
after all there's no use in being cross | 
about it.’’ Good little woman! Let us | 
hope her husband knows how to appre- | 
ciate her! Ten te one he don’t. 


==> —=— -__ 
Bravuty.—Lord Bryon observed, justly, 
that the best part of uty is that which | 





Shaftes- , 
bury asserts that all beauty is truth. 
True features make the beauty of the 
| face, and true proportions the beauty of 
| architecture, as true measure the har- 
mony and music. In poetry which is all 
| fable, truth is still the perfection. Fon- | 
| tenelle thus daintily compliments the sex | 


when he compares women and clocks—the | ls 


latter serve to point out the hours, the | 
former to make usforgetthem. There is | 
| a magic power in beauty that all confess— | 
a strange witchery that enchants 
& potency as irresistible as that 
sen tb te te physical. 
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Teams be cuptes 62.00 per sapem. fver 
eupies 616.60," bhick hse copy. bt copies 
to one address fur GB. an | copy 


vues to any one remit amount at ove 
tume 


Kamittances.—To ent loss of money sent 
by mali, remittances id be See. 
to P. O. Orders, or in Drafts aad © *, peye 
ble to the order of the ¥ 

Postaes to any the United States is 
only twenty cents « year, or Gve cents « quarter, 
—— at the office of delivery. Sw 

tish America must remit twenty tents in ad- 
dition to the se 
can *. 
Panties are cautioned not to pay Sebscrip- 
thems to Agents without receiving therefur os 
certified receipt, signed with the proprietor's 
autographic sianature 
o*« Im ordering, the name and P. 0). address 
should be clearly written, When « change of 
direction is desired, the former as well as the 
present address must be given. 





rules of the P.O. Department, Manuscripts in 
of publication tn foals are eu! 
te letter rates. Ineufficiently stamped . 
| will not be taken out of the P.O. by us. Re- 
jected MSS. will not be returned, unless by 
Ppecial request, with suf stamps h 
to prepay postage. 


Ceatributors are req to write om only 


uested 
| one side of the sheet, and to avoid the use of pale 


or fancy inks. 


TO GENERAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. 8.—Te make the skin soft and smooth, ure 
honey — fur the face, and apply cold cream 
vecasivpally on retiring at night. 

A. i. C.—We believe that it is now pretty 
well settlod that Sir Philip Francie was the 
author of the celebrated letters of Juniue 

W.T. K.—The best method of removing ink 
from carpet, is before it dries to throw on as 
much salt and black pepper a+ will absort it; 
then wash in plenty of cold water 

S. A. S.—Te curl feathers and give them that 
eurly form eo much admired, scrape the ribs 
lass, cut circularly, in order to 


render them pliant, and then draw the edge ofa 


| blunt knife over the filaments 


A. B.—Reporters on the staff of the London 
news re get, or did get a couple of years age, 
salaries of four or five guineas a week; equat te 
about €20 to §26. Casual reporters make about 
thirty shillings ($4) to two pounds ($10) a week 

D. M.—It is & mort erroneous notion that the 
killing of a dog which bas bitten a person will 
have ne ere effect in respect to hydro- 
»hobia he 

really mad; and im that case it should be de- 
stroyed to prevent its biting any one else 


*MONOGBAPHER.—There isa very fair demand | 


for short-hand writers. It altogether depends 
upon your application and natural aptitude for 
the siudy asto how long it would take you to 


learn it; It wenerally takes some years to become 


proficient. 

8. C. BK. (Hilledale.)—The gentleman referred 
to is now engaged ip selling subscription books 
2. We can furutéh you with back numbers only 
from April bth, 1873, to the present time. The 
others are out of print. 
publish stories of each of the kinds referred to 

y you. <j 

Mizran.—You will find the meaning of the 
See Genesis, Siet 
chapters and 4¥th verse: * The Lord watch be 
tween mg and thee, when we are absent one 
from anvther.”” You will at once perceive the 
reason why it ls used so often as an inscription 
upon engagement and other rings. 

Hanky M.—We would nut advise you to marry 
the youns girl if you have po warmer feelings 
towards her than “gratitude and admiration.” 
It might be that you could after a time love 
her, t be sure; but gratitude aod admiration 
alone form hardly a sufficient foundation fora 
man to risk his earthly happiness on 

Saipe ayy Scue.—" Please answer the follow. 
ing questions: 1. Who was the mother of King 
David? 2 Is there a Heaven for Free Masons 
3. Has Charlie Koes ever been found?’ 1. We 
do not know that the name of David's mother is 
anywhere mentioned in the Bible. 2 Being a 
pee Mason ourselves we sincerely hope so. 3. 

0, 

Desxxtep.—We can only give you the advice 
that any one else would, we are sure, give you, 
and that is to do your best to bear up against the 
disappointment. Indeed, as the persun seems 
to have behaved very unfeelingly towards you, 
we should think that you ought to congratulate 
yourself on having had an escape from marrying 
such a& man. 

Peren.—Gold ts found in Vermont, Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Kansas, Nebraska, Ne. 
vada, Oregon and California. In addition to 
these there are the ten territories, from Arizona 
tothe far off Sitka, and from Dakota on the 
eastern side of the Rocky mountains to Wash 
ington Territory on the ite. 

J.G.—If the pore to which your friends in 
vited your brother, without inviting you and 
our cousin who was staying with you, was one 
which was attended by Indies as well as gentle- 
men, your brother should most cortately not 
have gone, and you are — in regarding 
their not Inviting you aad your cousin asa slight 
upen you beth. 

S. B. (Kansas City.)—We must say We are 
net a litte surprised at your «till 
whether or net you should continue a marriage 


| engagement with a — lady, who you say Is 
n 


trying her very best to win the love of another 
young man ou must have very little price 
ami dignity about you, to think of holding her 
to ber engagement one day after you diseov ered 


| ber duplicity 


Taxravenr.—The debt of the United States, 
in 1860, amounted to 70,708. Under Abraham 
Lincoln's administration the late civil war raised 
it to @1,740,040.480, When all was counted up, 
July Siet, 1866, cur maximum national debt was 
$2,755,006. 275, on which the total interest charge 
Was pearly $152,000,000. The total of our pa 
tional debt at the present time is, in round 
figures, $2,140,000, 000 

PRisciLta. —Oertaialy, under the circum 
stances of the case, it woukl be quite “ proper 
for the lady to recognize the gentieman on the 
street. 2 The young lady should invite the 
qo call again, that is, if she wishes it 

ly her nut doing fo it leaves the geutieman in 
an unpleasant state of doubt as to whether his 
company Was desired or not, and a sensitive or 
bashful indivikiual might be frightened away 
altogether. 

T. F.S.—The quotation you give, “Ged no 
sooner pute up a church, than the Devil puts up 
a chapel,” has been put down to Daniel lufee 
He wrote a poem one verse of which is as follows 

Whenever God erects a house of prayer, 

The Devil is sure to build echapel there; 

And ‘twill be found, upon examination, 

The latter has the largest congregation.” 
But, im writing this, Dutoe only versified a well 
known proverb of his day. 

W.A.C.—If you are in doubt as to whether 
dancing i¢ asin or not, you should not dance. 
But, properly speaking, the term sin is too 
strong a word to apply to dancing. By 
word sin is meant something which is intrinsic 

F: such as theft, murder, blasphemy, 
ete.. and the committing of which does absolute 


Wrong or tll to somebody—either to him who | 
How. | 


commits it, or to some vietim of his act. 
ever, in common conversation, it is customary to 
speak of almost orang evil thing as asin; and 
even dancing, chess 
ments of a similar nature, are thus regarded by 
many good people in these days. 

©. G. (Newark), says be has been having a 
disy with body as to 
that lays the _ort hen that hatches it is 
the mother of the chicken,” and not being able 





mother of the entire brood* And, again, when 
a hen sits on a duck 's eggs. for inetance, is she the 
mother of the ducklings she hatches * 


D. J.—The ex: of ka 
apaSteney ~~ Ay 


a¢an early marriage have over and over 

—_ apd = have all the more 
the middfe courst'in the matter "snd are st 
that im this, as in other <=, 
cireumetances surround persons 
a caer cnaes atten tes: 
and that at = conse 


bere in | 
te prepay the Ameri. | 


dog should not be killed unless it | 


a. Yes: we shall soon | 


debating | 


the | 


aying, ami viber amuse. | 


“whether the hen | 


ho attends to these ovens the | 
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= many betters by ‘Constant 

abs soe Ganed cats “hae of a change 
Seip sapere ter Ceara eae 

t 

Poet’ which has been taken by us for as long 
as we can remember re Sie help saying 
that the Poet hae wond ly Improved ever 
since 1t came under your t, and 
seems ty get betier and better week. And 
BuF leo you & favor. "te 


Ose yee jae 
make those pretty Wreaths w 
which you eve in some of the 


K. 8.—We think that the method of exchang. 


bilopermas as practiced im this country 
wlsth be weneb im. . if we Wllewed more 
closely that of the ans in (heir own eoentry, 
from whom we originally borrowed tt. There, 
when a cveple «x aogenane, the object 
ie pet mainly to be the to prupoence 
common word at their next meeting, but 


the 
with the exchange 
The after object is to daute char late - 
img some offer, and if that is dene, the ~ pif 
| gece ' j spoken, and & forfeit requl: 
sak it better by coomeen © tt 
e llopornas at a party, ine . 
| after, ‘a'calie upon Bat his or her on 
instead of waiting to be asked in, ent 
fore the tovitation; if offered s chair, ean 
seat upon the sofa; ii BM presses the butter to A 
at the table, A takes cheese instead, and so on, 
always tak care to acoept — , butina 
ulet way endeav to foree t other 
| fate y Gaubdiew tone Bb 
at that visit either is successful, he immediately 
says “philoperna,” but if both should always be 
| om their guard, the thing may pase on to a sub. 
aqua occasion. You will eee how preferabie 
this method i* to our own, where oftentimes 
| there ie a rude haste exhibited to be the rst to 
speak, and where the person who has the least 
| op his mind is generally successful. 


feelings on the matter of read novela, as ex. 
pressed in your letter to us, we do not think that 
there is any cause for alarm in the wenderful 
growth of (he appetite for fiction which is ope of 
the characteristics of the present day. The 
| truth ie that the readers of novels are, for the 
moet part, those who would have read nothing 
atall, The great extension of education has 
awakened » aste for reading where it never 
existed bef re. The young and those only tm. 
perfectly educated are just fe the stage in which 
they can only be interested by exciting narra. 
tives. Then, too, the gravest and most learned 
individual has a youthtul corner tn his mind, in 
which the appetite for fiction exists; and he is 
all the better for cecastomally satisfying this 
natural craving. So far from the demand for 
light literature ty Le og with the pro. 
| gress of learning and t t, the present age, 
| though it must be admitted a novel reading one, 
is remarkable for the increase iu all other 
| Dranches of literatare of a more useful and sub. 
stantial cast. So you need not be afraid to allow 
your boy to read the stories that we publish in 
vur columns, Depend upon it, be will find nota 
word or a sentiment in one of them that will do 
him the least harm; rather, op the contrary, he 
will fod much that will benefit him. Ags to the 
agwerated 
, We never 


| stories of the highly sensational and 
| character to which you refer by na 
publish any such in the Post 
N. EB. ¥.—** Please tell me who was the dis. 
coverer of photography. I have beard so many 
names given as the discoverer, that I should 
| like to know which ie the right ome.” It has 
| been generally believed that the credit of dis 
| Covering the art of phot« raphy beionged to 
Daguerre, a Frenchman, who published a work 
on the subject ft. 1890, and whose name is pre- 
| served in “daguerreotypes.”” But Lord Broug- 
bam, in bis ae published enteeuereny 
claims to have made the discovery in 1795, anc 
Saye that he sent a paper giving an account of 
his experiments to the Royal Society, the secre. 
tary of which body omitted the part treating of 
photography. And now a claim tothe honor is 
| made in behalf of Matthew Boulton, James 
Watt's partner. It was known that he was a 
member of a secret scientific coetety and after 
his death in 1800, there was found among his 
papers a pumber of crumpled and folded sheets 
of Papers with pictures on them of the most pus. 
sling kind, On pmsocthing vut these pictures, 
they were found to consist of copies, on le 
sheets of very coarse paper, of certain well- 
| known designs by Kauffman—the porous water. 
| marked paper being thickly coated with some 
varnish-like substance, on the surface of which 
the pictures had been produced. All the sheets 
found in the library, as well as others afterwards 
discovered, presented the same characteristice— 
a glossy surface, with minute varnish-like cracks, 
the drawing of the figures moet elaborately 
| finished, the lights and shades so fully rendered 
| as to give much the effect of a mezzo-tint, and 
an invariable reversal of the position of the 
figures. Further research also led to the dis 
covery of two silver-metal plates, aboat the size 
of a sheet of note paper, precisely resembling in 
appearance those used by Daguerre tn the early 
days of photograpiy Om each of these plates 
war a faint image of Boulton’s house, so unmis- 
takably taken from nature, and so evidently 
produced by the aid of light, that experts at 
once pronounced them to be TrA pie- 
tures, taken directly by means of @ camera. 
Attached to these plates was a memorandam 
stating that they were “sun aps oe sen- 
ting the house prior to certain alterations made 
in 1791. All these facts lead, we think, to the 
conclusion that the discoveries of Daguerre were 
| anticipated by Boulton. 
| Dear anv Dems Mure.—It was not till 1827, 
| and not so far back as you state, that there was 
| any effort made on any seale for the education 
and improvement of the deaf and dumb in this 
| country. Im that year the deprivations of all 
| the pleasures of life, which deafness and dumb- 
| ness visited on a young lady of Hartford, Oon- 
| necticut, interested some gentiewen of the same 








city in the subject; and they despatched « 
clergyman to England, to learn the system 
taught by some persons named Braid wood, whe 
had met with much success and some celebrity. 
| With a narrow mindedness strangely out of 
place in such a matter, these people declined to 
| Instruct the visitor except on Lerms at once exor- 
bitant and bardensome; and the clergyman 
| journeyed to France, accomplished his mission, 
jand returned te the United States with M. 
Laurent Clere, a well educated deaf mute, and 
one of the best teachers, on the system of Abbe 
Sineard, in use in bis country, then to be found 
| Im 1817, the American asylum at Hartford war 
' opened, the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, the clergyman 
above mentioned, taking the post of »rincipal, 
| and M.Clere that of assistant. From thie small 
| bewinning, whieh, like many other noble and 
| useful works, originated in the sense and liber- 
ality of a few private individuals, has grown up 
| an extended system for the education and im- 
provement of these unfortunates, whose claim 
to our wisest, best and most strenuous efforts 
needs no recapitulation. A column might be 
filled with the names of deaf and dumb persons 
who have become valuable and useful members 
of society, come of whom have obtained eminence 
in art, selence and literature. But the greatest 
| success in teaching those born deaf to speak bas 
been recently attained, in the United States 
in Germany, by the use of a system of lip talk- 
ing. By this method, the language is commun!- 
cated to the pupils sulely by the motion of the 
speaker's lips; and such excellent results have 
followed the introduction of this method that, ip 
an asylam at Northampton, Massachucetts, ® 
general conversation is carried on with such 
|; rapidity and vivacity that it ts at first difficult 
to induce a spectator to believe that the little 
pupils have been, many of them, stone deaf from 
their hirth, and that the observation of the 
| movements of the lips is the only unity 
| for instruction that they have ever bad. Se 
| thoroughly efficient is it, that education ts being 
carried on, through its means, up to the higher 
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| branches, many of the pupils be roficient iD 
physiology, botany and mental losophy, #* 
well as in Srowing and other arts. Such result¢ 
indicate the grea! cupestestiy of the new system, 
and encourage us to hope that the terrible affic- 
tons of deafness and dumbness may soon be de 
prived of their worst evils. 


MISCELLAN EOUS.—M.C. M.—Itisa 
a prerogative to invite a gentleman to ¢® 
| and seo her, if she wishes todo so. Poor Gini.— 
We know of no dancing school in this city wbere 
| lustruction is given gratuitously. Exo: see — 

You are not too old te learn the trade, if you 
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, Mape.ixn —Take picoty of exercise in 
air in order to reduce to stournest 
| BM. A.—We thank yeu for kind apd io 
| meant offering, but is pot suited 6 
our columns. Lovisa.—The 1 wo 
stand for Jesus Hominum Salveter, “ Jeeus. — 
| Saviour of Men." po.—There is no rule 
} subject. it apon 
Ax xin —lodide of will take out the 















































